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A Flora of the Marshes of California 


BY HERBERT L. MASON 


A comprehensive and profusely illustrated volume describing currently known species 
of flowering plants and ferns that occur in wet lands of California, many of which 
are significant as waterfowl food. An illustrated key to the major groups of marsh 
plants is included as well as data on geographical and ecological ranges for California 
and wider areas. Of great value to botanists, naturalists, wildlife managers, and 
sportsmen. 888 pages, 367 pages of line drawings, $10.00 


The Hudson’s Bay Company as an 
Imperial Factor, 1821-1869 


BY JOHN S. GALBRAITH 


The history of the “Great Monopoly”: its strategy for driving out competitors, its 
political influence, and the ultimate loss of its special jurisdiction in the fur-trade areas. 
510 pages, $6.75 


Soviet Diplomacy and the Spanish Civil War 


BY DAVID T. CATTELL 

Balanced, thoroughly documented account of the international factors in the complex 
struggle among the democracies, the fascist states, and the Soviet Union. By the 
author of Communism and the Spanish Civil War. 214 pages, $3.00 


The Role of the Supreme Court in American 


Government and Politics, 1835-1864 


BY CHARLES GROVE HAINES anp FOSTER SHERWOOD 


This examination of the Supreme Court's major decisions during a turbulent time 
shows it as concerned with political and economic issues as with legal ones, and will 
force a reevaluation of the Court's role in this crucial period of the nation’s devel- 
opment. 544 pages, $7.50 


The Greek and Macedonian Art of War 


BY F, E. ADCOCK 


An informal history, tracing battle tactics and military strategy from the time of the * 
city-states’ phalanxes of spearmen to the combined operations of specialized land and 
sea forces in the Hellenistic Age. Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 30. 

118 pages, $3.00 
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to give you quick and efficient service. 
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Good Service and Lowest Prices contact 

your nearest News Company Branch. 
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Presidential Greetings For 1958 


WITH THE SOUND of the New Year bells 
still ringing in their ears, the members of 
your CLA Board of Directors convened 
January 3rd at the Claremont Hotel, 
Berkeley, for a two day session to set the 
stage for a great 1958. Had you been 
there, you would have been greatly 
pleased at the sincere attention paid to 
your interests. 

Since the Fresno Conference and Dr. 
Madden's outstanding address we can 
point to the announcement of Governor 
Knight's California Public Library Com- 
mission headed by Library Trustee Percy 
Heckendorf whose survey when complet- 
ed should be a guidepost for the future 
development of public library service in 
the State. CLA has a standby Liaison 
Committee chaired by Harold Hamill 
ready to be of service when needed. 
Everything points to keyed-in progress. 

With incorporation a fact we have 
hopes for some tangible benefit from this 
more legalistic entity. The new Bylaws 
now in effect provide for some organiza- 
tional changes in CLA. Of particular im- 
portance are the Round Tables designed 
to provide for the common interests of 
smaller groups. Already four of the des- 
ignated Round Tables are organized—the 
Young Adults, the Staff Organizations, 
the Audio-Visual, and the Hospital and 
Institutions — with officers, a program 
and a budget. Work is progressing on the 
forming of the other Round Tables listed 
in the new Bylaws and it is hoped that 
there will be sufficient interest in the 
membership to complete these. 

The 1958 Committee Chairmen are ap- 
pointed and confirmed and listed else- 
where in this issue. If you wish to serve 
on a committee, write me a letter at once 
and state your interest. 

Have you seen the new recruitment 
poster? 500 of these were mailed this 
month all over the state to be posted in 
the library and on the college campus. 
Credit goes to Clayton Brown and his Re- 
cruitment Committee for the valiant ef- 


BY GEORGE F. FARRIER 
CLA President, 1958 


Mr. George F. Farrier, Librarian of the Alham- 
bra Public Library and President of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association for 1958. 


fort to acquaint young students with the 
opportunities in librarianship. 

Plans for the District Meetings are well 
under way and all our 2221 members can 
look forward to an enjoyable, instructive, 
and inspirational day meeting jointly with 
their regional colleages. 

The Board has under consideration an 
Insurance Income Protection Plan with 
optional Medical and Hospital benefits 
similar though better than the American 
Library Association plan. Is this an item 
that interests you? Let us know so that 
we can be guided. The Library Develop- 
ment and Standards Committee is giving 
the plan thorough study. 

Foremost in our publication plans this 
year will be the editing and publishing 
of the Armine Mackenzie papers sched- 
uled for late spring, and the thirty-two 
page “Books and Browsing in San Fran- 
cisco” that will be ready for the ALA 
Conference in San Francisco in July. 

(Presidential Greetings .. . Page 8) 
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It’s A Round-table For You! 


HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED where you 
might find a niche in CLA? Are you con- 
cerned because librarians with similar in- 
terests never seem to get together? If so, 
the answer may well be in the organiza- 
tion of round-tables as provided for in 
the new Bylaws of the California Libra- 
ry Association. 

Representing the interests of smaller 
groups of active members, the object of 
the round-table is to bring together those 
who are engaged in similar work or have 
special interests in common. Of the 
twelve named in the Bylaws, four round- 
tables are already organized or in the pro- 
cess of organization. These include 
Audio-visual, Hospitals and Institutions, 
Staff Organizations, and Young Adults. 
Other round-table groups anticipated are: 
Armed Forces librarians, Business and In- 
dustry librarians, Catalogue librarians, 
Junior College librarians, Music librari- 
ans, Reference librarians, School librari- 
ans and Theater librarians. It is expected 
that many of these will organize soon. 
Please express your interest by writing 
President George Farrier, who can place 
you in contact with librarians who have 
likewise expressed a desire for this sort 
of organization. 

Any CLA member may be accepted as 
a member of a round-table, and no restric- 
tions are placed on the number of round- 
tables an active member may join. If the 
dozen round-tables mentioned in the By- 
laws fail to embrace your specialty, and 
you can get at least nineteen other active 
members to agree to the formation of a 
round-table, you may file a written peti- 
tion with the Board of Directors propos- 
ing the formation of that round-table. 

Round-table officers include a President, 
a Vice-President, President-Elect, and a 
Secretary, each serving terms of one year. 
Nominations and elections are held yearly 
at the annual conference of the Associa- 
tion, under such rules as may be deter- 
mined by the individual round-table. 

CLA is expecting round-tables to bulge 
with activity and has, therefore, provided 
that, before beginning his term of office 


but following the annual meeting, a 
round-table president may submit to the 
Chairman of the CLA Finance Commit- 
tee a request for funds to support desired 
programs. The Board of Directors, of 
course, will decide upon the final appro- 
priation. 

Besides the annual meeting required of 
each round-table (which is, of course, at 
the time of the annual CLA conference), 
special meetings may be held either at 
the call of the President or by 1/10 of 
the round-table membership. Each round- 
table is held responsible for a written re- 
port embracing its work. This is due 
before the end of each year. 

At the Board of Directors’ meeting just 
concluded, CLA officers stressed the im- 
portance of round-tables for the advance- 
ment of librarianship in the state and 
called on CLA members to participate in 
the organization and affairs of these new 
groups. Many of them will cut across all 
types and kinds of libraries and will give 
the participants a new opportunity for 
making friends and comparing informa- 
tion. 

So get on the ball now! It's an ideal 
time for you to join a round-table in 
1958! Remember, your CLA dues entitle 
you to round-table membership. It won't 
cost you one extra cent! 


Presidential Greetings .. . (from page 7) 

Big plans are in preparation for the 
1958 CLA Annual Conference set for Oc- 
tober 28 - November 1 at the newly re- 
modeled Lafayette Hotel in Long Beach. 
With the theme “Books and Librarians 
can win World Understanding” the Con- 
ference will take advantage of the many 
cultures that are a part of cosmopolitan 
Southern California. Start planning your 
budget now to include this low cost Con- 
ference. 

Your program for the year calls for an 
expenditure of $42,698.00 but you will 
find it provides for wide participation de- 
signed to reach into every og of 
librarianship so that all can realize sori: 
measure of benefit. 














Strategic Surrender 


THE POLITICS OF VICTORY AND 
DEFEAT. Paul Kecskemeti. An analysis, 
with case studies, of surrender as a prob- 
lem in political theory. May. $4.50t 


Values in a Universe of Chance 
SELECTED WRITINGS OF CHARLES 
S. PEIRCE. Edited by Philip P. Wiener. 
The work of America’s most profound phi- 
losopher. January. Clothbound, $3.95t 


The Uniting of Europe 
POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC 
FORCES, 1950-1957. Ernst B. Haas. In- 
cludes a study of the European Coal and 
Steel Community. May. About $7.50 


The British Political System 


Andre Mathiot. The best general work on 
the subject. February. $6.00 


Among the Savages 
of the South Seas 


MEMOIRS OF MICRONESIA, 1862- 
1868. Captain Alfred Tetens. Illustrated. 
March. $3.75t 


Naven 


Gregory Bateson. Second edition of an 
anthropological classic. Illustrated. Febru- 
ary. About $6.00 


French West Africa 


Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. 
The first comprehensive study in 20 years. 
June. About $8.75 


Ethiopia Today 
Ernest W. Luther. An excellent survey 
study. June. About $4.50t 


Person Perception and 


Interpersonal Behavior 

Edited by Renato Tagiuri and Luigi Pet- 
rullo. The first book in English on the 
subject. May. About $8.50 


Psychotherapy by 


Reciprocal Inhibition 
Joseph Wolpe, M.D. April. $5.00 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 





Origins of the Medieval World 


William Carroll Bark. January. $3.75 


The Political Uses of History 


A STUDY OF FRENCH RESTORATION 
HISTORIANS. Stanley Mellon. March. 
$5.00 


The Reasonableness 
of Christianity AND 


A Discourse on Miracles 


John Locke. Edited and abridged by I. T. 
Ramsey. A Library of Modern Religious 
Thought. May. About $2.50 


Kierkegaard’s Johannes Climacus 


Edited by T. H. Croxall. A Library of 
Modern Religious Thought. May. About 
$3.00 


Seals, Sea Lions, and Walruses 
A REVIEW OF THE PINNIPEDIA. Vic- 
tor B. Scheffer. The first account in 50 
years. Illustrated. May. $5.00 


Studies in the Mathematical 


Theory of Inventory 
and Production 


Kenneth J]. Arrow, Samuel Karlin, and 
Herbert Scarf. Stanford Mathematical Stud- 
ies in the Social Sciences. I. May. About 
$8.75 


1958 Heat Transfer and 
Fluid Mechanics Institute 


Preprints of Papers. June. About $8.50 


Health Yearbook 1957 


Oliver E. Byrd, M.D. June. $5.50 


The Old English Prudentius 


Glosses at Boulogne-sur-Mer 
Herbert Meritt. February. . Paper, $2.50 


The Economy of Pakistan 


J. Russell Andrus and Azizali F. Moham- 
med. March. $8.50 


France during the 
German Occupation, 1940-1944 


Translated by Philip W. Whitcomb. May. 
Three volumes, $20.00 


Increasingly Popular with Libraries 
of ALL Sizes 


@5” x3” forms are 2-up, perforated in the middle, ond interleated 
with one-time, snap-out carbons. One typing makes 5 copies. 


GAYLORD * 


A stock item, Gaylord Multi-Copy Book 
Order Forms can be ordered in quantities 
as low as 500. Standardization of headings 
and flexibility of form fit readily into the 
requirements of any size library, assuring 
low cost, minimum stock investment and im- 
mediate delivery on every order. Library 
imprint and additional order symbols may 
be included on orders of 1,000 or more. 

Handy Gaylord forms make book order- 
ing five times faster . . . insure against re- 
copying errors . . . provide automatic “on 
order” and reserve list files in one operation. 

Imprinted forms in quantities of 1,000 
for as low as $26.00, transportation paid. 


tandard Multi-Copy 


Book Order Forms 


One Typing Gives You 
Five Copies 


WHITE (for dealer) 


BUFF for temporary catalog card, 
punched to fit catalog drawer. 


Send for free samples and prices. 
Ask for Form No. 555! 


GAYLORD BROS., ID 
/ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 





CLA Committee Chairmen - 1958 


ADULT EDUCATION 
Dr. Peter T. Conmy 
Oakland Public Library 


BYLAWS COMMITTEE 
Edwin Coman 
University of Calif. Library, Riverside 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 
ADVERTISING 
A. Steve Pickett 
San Francisco State College Library 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY HISTORY 
Dr. Raymund Wood 
Fresno State College Library 


DOCUMENTS 

George Bailey 

University of California Library, Davis 
EDITORIAL 

Frederick A. Wemmer 

Sacramento County Library 
ELECTION 

Mrs. Margaret D. Uridge 

University of Calif. Lewy, Berkeley 
FINANCE 

Harry M. Rowe, ]r., Chairman 

Fullerton Public Library 

Mrs. Frances Henselman 

Long Beach Public Library 


Robert ‘Trimingham 
Sacramento State College Library 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 

Dr, LeRoy Merritt 

University of Calif. Library, Berkeley 
LEGISLATION 

John E. Smith 

Santa Barbara Public Library 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT AND 

STANDARDS 

Edwin Castagna 

Long Beach Public Library 
MEMBERSHIP 

Dr. Alan D. Covey 

Sacramento State College Library 
NOMINATION 

Howard M. Rowe, Chairman 

San Bernardino Public Library 


GOLDEN EMPIRE DISTRICT 
George M Bailey 
GOLDEN GATE DISTRICT 


Mrs. Marian Garthwaite 


MT. SHASTA DISTRICT 
Elizabeth Eubank 

REDWOOD DISTRICT 
Stephen Ewing 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Elizabeth O. Williams 


YOSEMITE DISTRICT 
Mrs. Helen D. Robbins 


CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SECTION 
Gertrude M. Cordts 


COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Robert Thomason 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Howard M. Rowe 
TRUSTEES 
Dr. Percy Gray 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
AND IN 
Carl Hamilton 
McHenry - Stanislaus Public Library, 
Modesto 
PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION 
LIAISON COMMITTEE 
Harold Hamill, Chairman 
Los Angeles Public Library 
Margaret Klausner, Vice-Chairman 
Edwin Castagna Carma Zimmerman 
Percy Gray George Farrier 
Katherine Laich Dr. Alan D. Covey 


John Henderson Dr. Henry Madden 
Bertha Hellum 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Faythe Elliot 
Oakland Public Library 


PUBLICATIONS 
Robert C. Goodwell 
Riverside Public Library 


RECRUITMENT 
Clayton Brown 
University of Calif. Library, Riverside 


REGIONAL RESOURCES 
COORDINATING 

David W. Heron 

Hoover Institution, Stanford 
RESOLUTIONS 

Dr. Alan D. Covey 

Sacramento State College Library 
TRUSTEE CITATION 

Edith Taylor 

A. K. Smiley Public Library, Redlands 
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~~ Cdlther’s Shelf best 


IT IS TERRIBLY EASY, when writing a 
textbook, to lapse into a pedantic style; it 
also seems to be a particular temptation, 
when discoursing on California's history 
and government. That is why The Gov- 
ernment of California, by Donald H. 
Pflueger and Hugh O. La Bounty, Jr., is 
such a refreshing item. Issued in a paper 
cover at $1.76, this 192-page publication 
of Allyn and Bacon, Inc., is terse yet ade- 
quate. Besides the chapters on state, coun- 
ty and municipal government, there is a 
description of California's physical fea- 
tures, its history to 1950, and a prediction 
for the future. As Assemblyman Ernest 
R. Geddes states in his commendation, 
“Our textbooks should be not only the 
tools of education, but also guideposts 
pointing the way to areas of further ex- 
ploration. This volume does just that, in 
my opinion. It is a source of information 
and a beckoning guide. It is interesting 
reading. I congratulate the authors on a 
worthwhile accomplishment.’’ The authors 
are on the faculty of California State 
Polytechnic College at Pomona. 

The Commonwealth Club of California 
provides us now with a thorough treatise 
entitled, California Social Welfare. Re- 
searched by a professional staff, the book 
is authored by Vaughn Davis Bornet, who 
has served as Research Associate at Stan- 
ford University. This volume is compre- 
hensive, written about the state’s social 
welfare program and organization. Be- 
cause of its factual presentation and valu- 
able statistical tables this will prove to 
be a compendium of information useful 
to every library. Each of California's 58 
counties is fully covered, and social wel- 
fare programs from OASI to the Red 
Cross and Cancer Society are covered. The 
result of a $30,000 research project, this 
book has been published by Prentice-Hall. 

If you have been baffled in your at- 
tempt to find reports and other source 
material from private and governmental 
agencies relating to planning, your wor- 
ries may be over when the California 
Senate Fact-Finding Committee on Com- 


merce and Economic Development finish- 
es its work. The work of this committee 
is to bring together all public and private 
programs relating to planning. Naturally, 
its first step has been to list public and 
private agencies engaged in research de- 
velopment and to list sources of informa- 
tion. A limited amount of this informa- 
tion is presented in the First Report and 
in the Supplement to First Partial Report 
which follows. 

This last year has seen the emergence 
of a number of histories of the Kern 
County area, one of which is Men of El 
Tejon, by Earle Crowe, published by The 
Ward Ritchie Press for $4.50. This beau- 
tifully written and composed volume re- 
lates the history of the mammoth Tejon 
Ranch west of Bakersfield in the Tehach- 
api Mountains. It is an exciting book and 
an important one to California historical 
collections. 

For the first time all five of the great 
North American deserts are discussed be- 
tween the covers of one book, The North 
American Deserts, by Edmund C., Jaeger. 
The author of other books relating to the 
desert, Jaeger is presently professor emeri- 
tus at U.C.R. This book is a’technical 
handbook, well written and full of maps 
and tables as well as descriptive informa- 
tion. Thoroughly scientific in its approach, 
the book describes the geography of each 
of the deserts, as well as their common 
and unique flora and fauna. In present- 
ing this volume at $5.95, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press has given us a book of 
lasting value for it does not duplicate the 
work of others in its field. 

Growing out of last year's Institute on 
Library Buildings, a book entitled A Liv- 
ing Library: Planning Public Library 
Buildings For Cities of 100,000 Or Less, 
is scheduled to be off the U.S.C. Press in 
January. Containing papers from the In- 
stitute held last April, the volume has 
been edited to make it valuable to every 
public librarian. Its cost will be approxi- 
mately $2.00. 
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ALL THIS PICTURE NEEDS IS YOU 


... at the circulation center of this warm, friendly and 
remarkably efficient “New Life” Library. Take this opportunity 
to look around. Anything missing? Well, let's see. Records 

at finger-tips ... staff room nearby ... conference room 

out of heavy traffic... layout just right. No questions 
or comments? Then whisk it away—to your “New Life” 
distributor (who can make "dream libraries” 
—like this—come true). 








SJOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


IN CALIFORNIA: AUSTIN-BENTLEY SEATING CO., eye eet ey oR 
529 N. LaCienega Bivd., Los Angeles 48, Calif.; 

AUSTIN SAFE & DESK COMPANY, 1320 Fifth Avenue, 
San Diego, Calif.; HEALEY & POPOVICH, 1703 Fulton, Fresno, Calif.; 
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PLEASE NOTE: 


PRESERVATION OF LAST COPIES is the pur- 
pose of a program The California State 
Library is implementing, through the 
Union Catalog. Carl R. Cox, Chief of 
the Bureau of Technical Services of the 
State Library, presented the plan for con- 
sideration by the county librarians at their 
meeting in Fresno on October 15. Nine 
librarians volunteered to participate in the 
initial trial period. The Kings, Monterey, 
Santa Clara, Kern, Shasta, Placer, San 
Mateo, Inyo and Humboldt County 
Libraries are represented. It is hoped that 
the experience gained in the next six 
months will reveal efficient methods of 
operation as well as demonstrate feasi- 
bility of the plan. 

Participating libraries set aside their last 
copy discards and then notify the Union 
Catalog. The latter checks its holdings 
for the titles and notifies the local library 
to discard books which are held elsewhere. 
If a book proves to be a last copy in the 
state, according to the Union Catalog, the 
library is asked to retain the book, or, in 
occasional instances, to send it to the State 
Library. 

Discarding by libraries has until now 
been on an individual basis without re- 
gard for the total book resources of the 
state. It is hoped that the new program 
may save some books that might ordi- 
narily disappear through the discarding 
process. Each library is holding its own 
last copies. The plan does not involve 
the shipment of last copies to various 
libraries on the basis of subject specializa- 
tion. 

Any libraries which now contribute 
cards to the Union Catalog are invited to 
join the project. For further information 
write to Doublas Mills, Editor, Union 
Catalog, California State Library. 


THREE NATIONALLY PROMINENT LIBRARI- 
ANS, complementing the resident faculty, 
will offer courses and seminars in the 
1958 Summer Sessions of the University 
of California School of Librarianship at 
Berkeley, June 16 - July 26 and July 28- 
September 6. 
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Maurice F, Tauber, Melvil Dewey Pro- 
fessor of Librarianship, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library Service, will offer 
in the first session the regular second 
semester course, Special Problems in Clas- 
sification and Cataloging, and a seminar 
in Advanced Cataloging. Professor Tau- 
ber is author of the recently published 
Technical Services in Libraries and co- 
author of The University Library, and is 
editor-in-chief of College and Research 
Libraries. 

John S. Richards, Librarian Emeritus 
of the Seattle Public Library, and a past 
president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, will offer in the Second Session 
the regular second semester course in 
Municipal and County Library Admin- 
istration and a seminar, Problems in Pub- 
lic Library Administration. 

Miss Jean Lowrie, Department of 
Librarianship, Western Michigan College, 
current holder of the Dutton Macrae 
$1,000 fellowship, will offer regular 
courses in School Library Administration 
and Library Work with Children in the 
First Session. 

Admission requirements for Summer 
Session in the School of Librarianship are 
the same as for regular sessions, as noted 
in the School’s announcement, which will 
be sent on request. Application for ad- 
mission must be made to the School, the 
Graduate Division, and the Summer Ses- 
sions office. Tuition is $65 per session. 
No one should come to Berkeley without 
having made application to the School 
and the Graduate Division and having 
received notice of acceptance. 


AT THE CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION’S annual convention in Fresno, Oc- 
tober 16 - 18, the Boys’ and Girls’ Section 
adopted a plan to establish in memory of 
Gladys English a traveling collection of 
original work by well-known illustrators 
of children’s books. It will belong to the 
State Library in Sacramento from which 
the Prints and Exhibits will circulate the 
pictures to California libraries. Two 
water-colors by the late Kay Nielsen from 
his editions of Anderson and Grimm have 
been acquired. It is hoped that examples 
(Please Note . . . Page 65) 
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The Governor's Public Library Commission 
BY GEORGE F. FARRIER 


Dr. Edward A. Wight, Professor of Librarianship, University of California, Berke- 
ley, is the choice of the Governor's Public Library Commission to direct its research 
program. This was the statement of Mr. Percy Heckendorf, Chairman of the Commission, 
in announcing the appointment of and acceptance by Dr. Wight following a meeting of 
the Commission on Friday, January 17, 1958. 

With the approval of the Dean, the President, and the Board of Regents of the 
University, and the appointment by the Commission all the necessary papers were signed 
and it is expected that Dr. Wight will start the necessary preliminary work on the study 
of public libraries in California early in February, 1958. 

It will be remembered that the Public Library Commission was authorized in a 
legislative bill passed and signed during the 1957 California State Legislative session. 
The four members representing the State Legislature were appointed soon thereafter and 
in October, 1957 Governor Goodwin J. Knight appointed seven citizens to represent him. 

Mr. Percy Heckendorf, attorney at law in Santa Barbara, President of the Board of 
Library Trustees of the Santa Barbara Public Library, and President of the Trustees 
Section of the California Library Association, was appointed the Chairman by Governor 
Knight. Mr. Heckendorf was instrumental in seeing the Commission bill through the 
Legislature. Serving with Mr. Heckendorf are The Honorable Fred S. Farr, State Senator 
from Carmel; The Honorable Paul L. Byrne, State Senator from Chico; The Honorable 
Ernest R. Geddes, State Assemblyman from Pomona; The Honorable William B. Rumford, 
State Assemblyman from Berkeley; Dr. Bernard B. Bartlett, Optometrist and Library 
Board member from Eureka; Ira J. Chrisman, Mayor of the City of Visalia; Marion 
Dozier of Los Angeles; Walter Drysdale, Secretary-Manager of the El Dorado County 
Chamber of Commerce from Placerville; Mrs. Evelyn Ingalls, former librarian and Re- 
publican leader from North Hollywood; Mrs. Dorothea McCall, Library Board Trustee 
from Coronado; Mrs. Lucile Mohr, Library Commissioner from San Francisco; and 
Colonel Samuel Rubin, U. S. Army Retired officer from San Francisco. 

This Commission met in Sacramento on November 15, 1957 for orientation, instruc- 
tion and planning and immediately set forth three objectives: 

To hire a competent research director and staff a research team for the Com- 
mussion, 

To ask the California Library Association for a Liaison Advisory Committee 
from its members upon whom it could call for assistance from the profession 
as needed, (See Committee Appointments) 

To ask for a liaison between the Commission and Supervisor's Association and 
the League of California Cities. 

Since the idea for the bill creating such a Commission grew out of the Annual Con- 
ference of the California Library Association held in 1954 at Long Beach, the Association 
looks upon this Commission activity with keen interest and has pledged its support to 
help secure the most accurate findings. 





CLA CALENDAR — 1958 


Federal Projects Workshop (closed meeting), Sacramento, Feb. 7-8. 

Yosemite District, Coalinga, March 22. 

Children’s Worshop on Standards, (by invitation) Santa Barbara, week of March 24. 

Mt. Shasta District, Chico, April 12. 

Redwood District, Humboldt State College, Arcata, April 19. 

Southern District, Claremont, April 26. 

Workshop on Library Service in Metropolitan Areas, Bakersfield, April 28-May 2. 

Golden Empire District, Folsom State Prison, May 3. 

CLA Mid-Year Board of Directors Meeting, San Francisco, May 8-9. 

Golden Gate District, San Francisco State College, May 10. 

Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Symposium: “The Climate of Book Selection”, San Francisco, 
July 10-12. 

ALA Annual Conference, San Francisco, July 13-19. 

Conference on Written and Oral Library Reporting, Santa Barbara, July 21-23. 

CLA Annual Conference, Long Beach, Oct. 28-Nov. 1. 

Fall Executive Board Meeting, Oct. 28 and Nov. 1. 
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It’s Long Beach in '58 (Oct. 28-Nov. 1) for the California Library Association 
annual conference. 


For those who are wondering ‘Why Long Beach again, so soon?’’ the answer 
is a completely remodelled LaFayette Hotel. 


No more traipsing blocks to an auditorium or trying to locate a taxi in a hurry. 
The entire convention will be under one roof with adequate meeting rooms and 
places to socialize. 


Much has been added since the last Conference: 51 lanai units, a heated swim- 
ming pool and palm garden. The largest ballroom west of the Mississippi is re- 
modelied. For those small informal get-togethers there are the Ivanhoe Room, the 
Outrigger Room and the Gaslight Room each with a unique atmosphere. 


Oh, yes, the rooms have all been refurnished and redecorated, too. 


And even more than this: “Long Beach offered the best financial advantage 
to the delegates as well as the Association,” President George Farrier reported in 
announcing the conference location. 


“Books and Librarians Can Win World Understanding’ will be the theme. 
Plans are well underway and to quote President Farrier again: ‘Everything points 
toward a most successful Conference.” 


We'll see you in San Francisco at ALA, of course, but we hope to see all of 
you in Long Beach in October to finish those unfinished San Francisco bull sessions 
and solve some of the important matters facing CLA, Mark your calendar now! 
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New Libraries For California 


Ep. Note: Current building activities among libraries in California at this time ex- 
ceeds all previous records. It is therefore appropriate that space be given to a descrip- 
tion of some of these projects typical of new library construction throughout the state. 
A list of public library buildings built, under construction or planned for erection 
in the immediate future has been compiled by State Library Field Consultant Barbara 
Boyd and follows the descriptive material. Also included is an important article on 
Building Cost Analyses by Albert Lake, Librarian of the Riverside Public Library. 





Julius Snuimen rnoro 


Opened to the Public September 10, 1957, the new Kern County Free Library Building is 
symbolic of the spacious appearance of California's many new library buildings. 
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The New Kern County Library Building 


BY MRS. 


FIVE YEARS TO THE DAY on which it had 
been shaken out of its “Temporary” quar- 
ters in the County Courthouse, the Kern 
County Free Library moved into its first 
permanent home. 

Designed by architect Whitney Biggar, 
the new building is one of the most mod- 
ern and functional of its kind in the 
country. Its main floor houses not only 
a reading and research room, children’s 
room, browsing room for teen-agers, but 
also takes care of a general book collec- 
tion, a specialized geological collection, 
government documents, and special serv- 
ices for business men. 

The second floor houses the library's 
administrative offices and County Services 
area, staff facilities and conference rooms. 
In the basement are located the library's 
School Department, storage area, utilities 
and County Superintendent of Schools’ 
Instructional Materials Library. 

Beautifully landscaped by Ralph Cor- 
nell of Los Angeles and Lance Hopper 
of the Public Works Department, the 
steel and concrete building combines glass 
and a facade of diamond-shaped brown- 
stone Mosai. The daylight-type fluo- 
rescent lighting averages 100 foot candles 
of illumination. Glass window walls pro- 
vide living “‘exhibit cases” to attract pass- 
ing motorists. A warm golden spot- 
lighting at night adds the glamorous 
touch. 

Among special features are ceilings 
which slope toward the center of the 
rooms, providing maximum light and at 
the same time giving space for ‘utilities. 
Cantilevered dramatically from the central 
elevator shaft, a terrazzo stairway domi- 
nates the foyet. Beneath these steps and 
throughout the building, semi-tropical fo- 
liage plants are used to relieve structural 
severity. A contemporary wood sculpture 


Ep. Note: Kern County's new building repre- 
sents the largest of the Central library build- 
ings completed in the state during the past 
year. It replaces the old building destroyed by 
the earthquake of five years ago. Mrs. Mann is 
Public Relations Librarian. 


ELEANOR W. MANN 


This attractive walled patio is adjacent to the 
children’s room. 


by California artist Carroll Barnes is stra- 
tegically placed in the reading area where 
it can be spotlighted at night. 

The color scheme is determined by per- 
simmon ao throughout which can be 


seen on first and second floors from out- 
side the building. With this color is used 
jade, blue-green and wood tones, in vary- 
ing intensities. The general reading area 
combines these colors in the caked 
seating by Knoll Associates. Sofas and 
side chairs are upholstered in hatd-twist 
wool fabric, lounge chairs in brilliant 
naugahydes. Foam rubber adds comfort. 

The intense guinea-green and brown 
walls of the Young Adult Room set off 
the white fiber glass and persimmon of 
the Charles Eames chairs. The multicol- 
ored mosaic tile tables pick up all the 
colors. In contrast the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Room features sky-blue and clear yellow 
furniture. 

The lobby downstairs is in soft, greyed 
mist-green tile, with the same shade in 
the terrazzo floor, while upstairs it is en- 
livened by a persimmon-colored uphol- 
stered seat which matches the elevator 
door opposite. 

North light from the window wall of 
the County Librarian's office is controlled 
by sheer linen draperies. Chairs designed 
by Eero Saarinen and upholstered in pea- 
cock linen are grouped informally around 
a Hiebert desk. Tall cabinets with sliding 
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doors match the elm panelling of the 
walls. Turquoise wool carpeting com- 
pletes the gracious whole. 

Floor-to-ceiling windows in the large 
conference room are draped in hand- 
screened linen which echoes, in muted 
tones, the coral pillars, jade chairs and 
elm panelling. 

A visitor remarked that the staff room 
was like a flower garden with its white 
vinyl-covered wire Bertola chairs cush- 
ioned in geranium red, daffodil yellow, 
and bachelor-button blue. Gauguin and 
Utrillo prints echoing the color notes of 
the furniture, beige carpeting and dark 
brown couch complete the feeling of 
cheerful restfulness. An adjoining kitch- 
enette adds to the convenience of the 
room. A quiet room with two comfort- 
able couches and a powder room add 
touches of luxury which the staff has 
never before known. 

The large County Services’ area is done 
in a soft easy-on-the-eyes blue-green which 
is pleasing to the large number of staff 
members occupying the room. Book shelv- 
ing is used to divide the room into de- 
partments which can be easily rearranged 
should need arise. The shipping area is 
on this floor also, easily available to the 
departments using it and also close to 
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the loading dock via service elevator. 

Many visitors from out of town have 
seen the library at the Dedication on 
October 6 or enroute to the California 
Library Association Conference in Fresno. 
Other librarians have visited since. 

A Bakersfield reporter described the 
new library building as “A structure that 
is contemporary, but not aggressively 
modern, that represents creative imagina- 
tion at its best but is as realistic and 
functional as it is aesthetic.” 

Miss Eleanor N. Wilson, Kern County 
Librarian is now serving on the Archi- 
tectural Committee of the American Libra- 
ty Association. Last spring she assisted 
with a building workshop for the State 
Library at Sacramento. 


A Denver P. L. Bookmobile Driver 
was recently confronted by a little boy 
who asked him, “Do you dwive this?” 
The Driver, of course replied “Yes, I 
drive it.’ The child returned a second 
and a third time with the same query. In 
desperation the drive plist “How 
can I make you understand that I really 
and truly do drive this bookmobile?” The 
boy's answer was simple and to the point: 
“Dwive ut,” he said! 

Staff Lookout, Denver Public Library 
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Julius Shulman Photo 


Careful planning is shown in this First Floor plan of the Kern County Library. Special con- 
sideration has been given to the relationship of staff work areas, public reading rooms and 
book stacks. The second floor is given over to processing, offices and County Library work. 
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San Leandro’s Community Library 


Center 


THE SAN. LEANDRO Community Library 
Center is a preliminary plan, prepared by 
Francis Joseph McCarthy for the City of 
San Leandro as a basis for a bond elec- 
tion to be held October 8, 1957. Detailed 
planning of some areas has not yet been 
done. It is a library with an ultimate book 
capacity of 129,000 volumes, combined 
with approximately 12,000 square feet of 
meeting rooms, planned for a variety of 
community centered, cultural activities. 
With this building will be parking space 
for 202 cars (160 off-street). The pro- 
gram given to the architect called for a 
functional design that would be — 
flexible, and expandable. He was asked 
to provide variety, and at the same time 
make the building friendly and inviting. 

Ep. Note: Citizens of San Leandro have just 
given approval this fall for the construction 
of a new public library unique in concept and 


design. This description was written by Coit 
Collidge, City Librarian, Richmond Public 


Library and Library Consultant for the project. 
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Interior drawing of San Leandro’s new Public Library showing view of unique court in adult 


BY COIT COOLIDGE 


This idea was developed by Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, the architect around the concept 
of a rectangular shape, something like the 
shape of a box, or perhaps a brick, with 
holes punched in from the top to admit 
light and air. This treatment gives the 
library portion of the building a solid 
outside wall with wall-shelving all around. 
Just inside this wall of books is an ar- 
rangement of free-standing shelves at 
right angles to the wall, seven shelves 
high, and planned to go on six foot cen- 
ters. This gives almost four and a half 
feet of clear space in the aisles. Inside 
this is a ring of seats and tables; and 
inside the whole is a glass-enclosed patio, 
forty feet square. While doors do not 
show in this preliminary plan, it is in- 
tended that there will be some and that 
the public will have free access to the 
patio. The overall effect of the adult 
reading room will be one large room. It 


(San Leandro... Page 22) 





reading room as seen from entry. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN- 
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SAN LEANDRO COMMUNITY LIBRARY CENTER 
Architect 
Coit Coolidge FRANCIS JOSEPH McCARTHY A.I.A. 
Library Consultant 693 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 





First Floor Plan of San Leandro’s new Community Library Center shows how the idea of a 
community center and library have been combined to form a well integrated building. 
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San Leandro ... (from page 20) 
will be a room full of books with inviting 
opportunities to use them. 

The glass court will allow sunshine, 
color, changing light effects, and many 
opportunities for pleasant arrangements. 
The whole is a controlled environment 
which can be maintained to high stand- 
ards without reference to what happens 
in the neighborhood outside. While, at 
first glance it might appear that devoting 
so much central space to a patio might 
not be a good idea, analysis shows that 
the plan is really very efficient. It pro- 
vides on a one floor layout 87% of the 
book shelving provided in the Richmond 
Public Library with the help of a mezza- 
nine — a two level layout. When the 
mezzanine shown on the San Leandro 
plan is filled, the total capacity of the 
room will be much more than that of the 
Richmond library. It provides better visi- 
bility than the Richmond library which 
has good visibility. The most remote 
book on the floor is only 118 feet of level 
walking from the reference librarian. The 
round trip can be negotiated in about a 
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minute. Thus it can be said, that even 
with the patio (which has many good 
points) every book on the floor can be 
reached within 30 seconds. Since it is 
ere that 80% to 90% of the actual 
reference work will be done with mate- 
rials in the reference area of the plan, 
trips to the “most remote book” will not 
be too frequent. The reference area itself 
is very compact and efficiently located 
with regard to the catalog and related 
staff work spaces. We think the building 
will be efficient and easy to use and that 
the patio will make it very attractive. 
The plan is flexible enough so that a 
staff of fifteen can move in and work 
efficiently on a horizontal layout during 
a period of growth. Yet there is room 
enough in the building to handle a staff 
of fifty-five people and an annual circu- 
lation in excess of 750,000 per year. 
When this has been surpassed it will be 
possible to move some subject areas up- 
stairs on a departmentalized basis. With 
minor remodelling meeting rooms could 


be future library. 


Branch Building In Long Beach 


Two BRANCH BUILDINGS will be com- 
pleted in Long Beach in January. These 
are the second and third branches of the 
four to be built from a $659,000 bond 
fund. Any of the money left after the 
completion and furnishing of the build- 
ings may be used for books for the four 
branches involved, which is a tremendous 
incentive to watch costs for those of us 
involved in planning and selecting. We 
remember that at the Sacramento Work- 
shop last spring Mr. McCarthy defined 
luxury as those things which are beautiful 
and well worth their price, and extrava- 
gance as those which are absolutely un- 
necessary. We hope that in many areas 
these functional buildings will also have 
about them an atmosphere of luxury. We 
are motivated in this by two important 
Ep. Note: A most aggressive Branch library 
program is under way at Long Beach under 
Librarian Ed Castagna’s supervision. Blanche 


Collins, Assistant Librarian in Charge of 
Branches, described two nearing completion. 


BY BLANCHE COLLINS 


factors: that a community's public build- 
ings should be beautiful, and something 
that each citizen will not only enjoy using, 
but can feel very proud of; and secondly, 
that staff quarters should be adequate and 
attractive, and should invite leisure and 
relaxation for coffee breaks and lunch 
hours. In each of these buildings we have 
considered carefully those areas which 
will belong to the staff. We think that 
this symbol of our value of them is bound 
to be reflected in their work attitudes — 
in their value of the public which they 
serve. In these two buildings, the work- 
rooms provide a desk for each clerk and 
librarian. Adjoining each staff room is a 
small kitchen unit with an electric range 
and refrigerator, a “quiet room” with a 
couch, and a staff patio. Adjoining each » 
reading room is a small conference room 
and a patio where patrons may read or 
smoke. Each reading room will have in 
addition to Library Bureau furniture areas 
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where comfortable chairs and low tables 
provide for more relaxed reading. Ad- 
joining the auditoriums there is a projec- 
tion room and storage space for chairs. 
The auditoriums are equipped with pic- 
ture screens, chalk and tack boards. The 
staff of each branch has had a great deal 
to do with the planning of the circulation 
desk. In planning these we considered 
first the directional flow of patrons and 
having established this, have built what 
we hope will prove to be very efficient 
work areas. 

In spite of these many areas of simi- 
larity, the two branches present very dif- 
ferent appearance. The Ruth Bach Branch 
is named for Long Beach's first council- 
woman, who died in 1956 while still in 
office. This branch is in her district. 
Louis Shoall Miller, A.I.A., has designed 
a T shaped building, beautiful in its 
proportions and in the simplicity of its 
design. This is a 7000 sq. ft. structure, 
which is being built at a cost of $142,000. 
The reading room comprises the stem of 
the T. The crossbar contains the auditori- 
um, workroom, staff room and librarian’s 
office. Floors in the reading room will be 
lf, vinyl tile. The circulation desk is built 
in three separate sections, which can be 
interchanged. Interesting features are the 
fact that it will be set up on 5” legs, and 
will be dark walnut finish, contrasting 
with the blond furniture in other areas 
of the room. We think that one of the 
most attractive features of the room will 
be the very interesting display area de- 
signed by Mr. Miller, which features four 
columns ceiling high from which is sus- 
pended shelf arrangements which will 
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lend themselves to a great variety of dis- 
plays. Redwood and brick panels are used 
both inside and out. 

Very different in design, but equally 
attractive is the building of Francis O. 
Merchant, A.I.A., the Richard Henry 
Dana Branch. The 6800 square foot 
building is being constructed at a cost of 
$119,653. It is a structure of reinforced 
concrete walls and concrete blocks which 
Mr. Merchant has used in an interesting 
manner. Mr. Merchant established a core 
system, building all of the functional serv- 
ices and mechanic operations of the build- 
ing around this, thus making very short 
runs for both mechanical equipment and 
personnel. He thinks that the compara- 
tively cheap cost of the building reflects 
this. The auditorium, 921 square feet, is 
so planned that it can later be divided 
by sliding panels to accommodate two 
groups at the same time. A 35 foot pas- 
sageway connects the auditorium with the 
reading room. One side is all glass and 
the other long wall is broken by being 
slightly curved. A tile mural covers this 
area. Arthur Adair, an artist at Long 
Beach State College has designed this 
mural. A sailing ship, beautiful in its 
is ay we suggests the book which 
made immortal the author for which the 
branch was named. Mr. Merchant has 
very effectively used the colors of this 
mural to plan the colors for the whole 
branch, both the inside of the building 
and the outside. The long narrow read- 
ing room is beautifully proportioned and 
lends itself well to the three functions: 
circulation, adult and juvenile reading 
rooms. 


Artist's conception of Long Beach's new Ruth Bach Branch. 
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Planning Pays Off! 


PREPARING PLANS FOR A college library 
building is a challenge, a challenge to in- 
genuity, skill and imagination. New con- 
cepts must be studied, old prejudices 
eliminated. Such problems as rising costs, 
available funds, increasing student enroll- 
ments and a growing book collection 
should be considered. The Kern County 
Union High School and Junior College 
District administrative staff, aware of these 
problems, was instrumental in planning a 
library commensurate with the overall edu- 
cational program of the college. 

The heart of the new Bakersfield Col- 
lege Campus of the Kern County Union 
High School and Junior College District 
is the Grace Van Dyke Bird Library com- 
pleted in the summer of 1956. Purposely 
the library was given a prominent location 
— the geographic center of the academic 
instructional units on the college campus. 
As the elevated hub of the campus it is 
easily accessible and visible from any spot 
on the campus. The attractive modern 
style — in harmony with the other build- 
ings on the campus — and functional de- 
sign are a result of combined planning by 
architects, librarians and administrators. 
The District Director of Instructional Ma- 
terials, Mr. E. Ben Evans, and the College 
Librarian, Mrs. Goldie B. Ingles, both 
professional librarians, were consulted fre- 
quently by the architects, Wright, Metcalf 
and Parsons of Bakersfield. Also, during 
the planning stage of the library, a faculty 
committee and the college administrative 
staff, working together, made many valu- 
able contributions and suggestions. Ad- 
ditional suggestions and ideas were 
obtained by visits to various libraries in 
California. 

The new building, comprising an area 
of 35,692 square feet, was constructed by 


Ep. Note: John Wetzler of the Bakersfield 
College Library Staff describes this new library 
typical of the many academic libraries recently 
completed or now under construction. The 
building was designed by Wright, Netcalf and 
Parsons, Architects, A.1.A. 
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the James I. Barnes Company at a cost of 
$504,202 or $14.13 a square foot. 

Taking advantage of the contours of the 
campus, the library features two levels 
with direct, ground-level access to each. 
At present, all conventional library activi- 
ties are confined to the second level. There 
is a direct entrance to this area from the 
main student parking lot and from the 
Speech Arts and Music Building. In ad- 
dition a stairway from a concourse run- 
ning through the first level provides access 
to the library proper. 

Broad walks permit vehicles to drive 
directly to either the first or second level 
entrances where books or freight may be 
unloaded and wheeled directly into the 
building. An elevator running from the 
first floor service area to the second floor 
work room may be used for either pas- 
sengers or freight. 


Access to the library reading rooms is 
through a foyer and the circulation lobby 
(see floor plan). The reading rooms each 
have an area of 6174 square feet. A 
cloud-like bank of lights in the east end 
of each room has an apparent effect of 
shortening the long expanse of these 
rooms. 


The reference librarian has his desk in 
the north reading room directly opposite 
the entrance. He is so located that he 
is easily accessible to the students and, in 
addition, is able to supervise the room as 
a whole. Reference books, magazine in- 
dexes, unbound and bound periodicals are 
in the immediate vicinity of the reference 
librarian. The current periodicals, ar- 
ranged on slanting shelves, are easily vis- 
ible. Up to a year of unbound back issues 
are stored on horizontal shelves beneath 
the current numbers. 

In size and arrangement the south read- 
ing room is almost the exact twin of the 
north room. However, the east end of 
the south room, informally furnished with 
occasional chairs, has been set aside for 
recreational reading and browsing. In ad- 
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Placed in the center of the campus of the new Bakersfield College is the Grace Van Dyke Bird 
Library. 


dition, alcoves have been formed by plac- 
ing sections of shelves at right angles to 
the wall shelving. Supervision of this 
room presents no problem as it is clearly 
visible through glass walls from both the 
circulation desk and the librarian’s office. 
The librarian’s office, adjoining the circu- 
lation desk, is readily accessible to stu- 
dents and faculty alike. 

In the placement of books in the 
reading rooms, certain liberties have been 
taken with the Dewey Class arrangement. 
Books in the social sciences (the 300’s) 
and history (the 900's) occupy adjacent 
sections in the north reading room. Fic- 
tion and books in all other classes are in 
the south reading room. 

The open book shelves in both reading 
rooms, a new trend in junior college li- 
braries, were decided upon only after 
thorough discussion by administrators, li- 
brarians and instructors. All agreed the 
educational advantages of open shelves 
would out weigh any increased book loss- 
es. The fact that all students leaving the 
reading rooms pass directly in front of 
the circulation desk is a controlling factor. 


Students who use the emergency stairway 
in the rear of the library are stopped at 
the foot of the stairs in the audio-visual 
department. 

Two conference rooms for group study, 
typing room for students, catalogue al- 
cove, fine books room, faculty study, 
workroom and reserve book storage area 
comprise the list of special rooms on the 
second level. The location of the reserve 
book shelves, in a small room behind the 
circulation desk, permits convenient dis- 
tribution of reserve materials. 

The audio-visual department, an integ- 
ral part of the library and under the direc- 
tion of the librarian, is on the first level. 
This combination of audio-visual and li- 
brary facilities makes available in one - 
building, to students and faculty alike, all 
instructional materials regardless of form 
of presentation. Two preview or multi- 
purpose rooms, four listening booths 
py with tape recorders and record 
players (for students in foreign language, 
drama, speech, music and business dicta- 
tion classes), a workroom and a general 
office are included in this area. A lecture 
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room seating approximately 100 people, 
exhibit room and a faculty lounge com- 
plete the lower level. 

Interior furnishings are functional as 
well as attractive. The birch-finished wall 
shelves make a pleasant combination with 
light maple tables and chairs in the read- 
ing and conference rooms. Steel shelving 
with wood end panels was used at the 
west end of each reading room for several 
reasons: future expansion, economy, and 
utilization of shelving moved from the 
old library. 

The architects, recognizing the import- 
ance of color in today’s living, selected 
soft appealing colors for the library. Neu- 
tral walls provide a background for vari- 
colored books, while the vinyl tile floor 
of creamy beige — soft autumn col- 
ors in a pleasing design almost Aztecan 
in style. The floors of the concourse and 
foyer and the stairway from the concourse 
to the library are finished in terrazzo tile 
of a subdued rust color. The walls of the 
concourse, the foyer and the lower part 
of the outside-walls are the same rust 
color in a ceramic tile of block design. 
The massive lines of the off-white rein- 
forced concrete exterior walls are softened 
by the yellow louvers on the south and 
north windows. Huge aqua blue cylin- 
drical columns support a second level 
fourteen foot overhang on the west wall 
and a twenty foot overhang on the north 
and south sides. 

Proper control of acoustics, temperature 
and lighting has been recognized as im- 
portant in creating an atmosphere favor- 
able to maximum library usage. Sound in 
the reading rooms is muffled by acoustical 


South Reading room 
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Periodical alcove in reading room 


tile covering the ceiling and upper por- 
tions of the walls. Acoustical louvers be- 
tween the reading rooms and the circula- 
tion lobby absorb entrance noises. Light- 
ing in all parts of the reading rooms is 
excellent. Artificial fluorescent light, in 
use at all times, is supplemented by the 
natural light coming through the glass 
walls, extending from ceiling to floor, at 
the east ends of both reading rooms and 
by the high louvered windows over the 
book shelves. A comfortable even tem- 
perature is maintained at all times in the 
library by an all-campus air conditioning 
unit. 

Adequate space for expansion has been 
provided. The present seating capacity 
of 325 persons can be increased to 450 
by a slight rearrangement and addition of 
furniture. The present book capacity is 
35,000 volumes. The addition of the mez- 
zanines at the west ends of each reading 
room and additional shelving in other 
parts of the library will add space for 
an additional 25,000 volumes. If neces- 
sary certain rooms on the first level can 
be converted and used for library func- 
tions. In addition, the removal of non- 
bearing walls will facilitate further rear- 
rangement and expansion. 

Cooperative planning has paid divi- 
dends in the form of adequate _ ex- 
cellent lighting, pleasant surroundings and 
all the: other features described above. A 
year and a half of use has proved that the 
library is a well integrated unit and as 
such is meeting the expanding library 
needs of the instructional program of this 
community college. 
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Cost Analyses of Recent Public 
Library Buildings in California 


THE FOLLOWING PAPER is the result of 
a survey of recently constructed California 
Public Library buildings. A questionnaire 
was sent to more than 30 libraries and 
completed forms were received from 23. 
Except for certain purposes, 3 of these 
are being excluded from the study—San 
Marino because it was built earlier than 
the period of the survey, Humboldt be- 
cause it was a temporary emergency 
building, and Kern because of its size. 

I had hoped to present some generaliza- 
tions based upon specific information. Un- 
fortunately, in spite of my best intentions, 
the form was far from foolproof. From 
forms I have filled in during the past, 
I should have been aware of the problem 
of semantics so that a request for seating 
capacity did not come back as number of 
books or as circulation, or that parking 
information could be either one parking 
lot of unknown size or twenty parking 
spaces. 

I believe that this paper would prove 
successful if it did nothing more than 
lead to the designing of a comprehensive 
standard form, breaking building costs 
down into their component parts, the form 
to be filled in during the construction 
with information supplied by the archi- 
tect or the contractor or both. By the 
time my form reached many libraries, the 
information I sought was no longer easily 
available. 

I am told that until six years ago there 
was no standard for reporting school 
buildings costs but that today it is remark- 
ably easy to make comprehensive cost 
studies of school buildings. We have all 
seen. reports on building costs where noth- 
ing more is given than the square foot 
cost. These costs sometimes include shelv- 
ing, fixtures, and furniture, and some- 
times they do not. Such square foot costs 


Ep. Note: Albert Lake, Librarian of the Riv- 
erside Public Library, gave this paper at the 
Library Buildings Institute held last spring at 
USC. 


BY ALBERT LAKE 


are meaningless when a single factor such 
as floor coverings can range from’ 20c to 
$1.50 per square foot. For example there 
were 4 branches built of wood frame con- 
struction with stucco or brick veneer ex- 
terior, ranging in size from 3,875 square 
feet to 6,750 square feet, reporting a 
square foot cost of from $12.00 to 
$17.30; in ome case the cost includes 
shelving, in another it includes air con- 
ditioning. Except by estimating the cost 
of shelving or air conditioning, it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at a square foot cost for 
purposes of comparison. In attempting to 
compare costs we must consider a number 
of variable factors. Building costs have 
increased considerably during recent years. 
In its building construction program, the 
Los Angeles County Library is allowing 
for a 5% increase per year for some time 
into the future. Reinforced concrete con- 
struction is somewhat more expensive than 
frame. Competition between contractors, 
the prevailing wage scale, the amount of 
construction going on in a particular com- 
munity, may all affect building costs. It 
is not unusual to have a considerable 
spread between high and low bids on a 
particular job, and bad or good luck may 
mean a difference of $1.00 or $2.00 a 
square foot. The more detailed the plans, 
the less guesswork there will be for the 
contractor and the less likelihood of a 
considerable spread between bids; how- 
ever in at least one case in the survey this 
might have prevented the contractor from 
losing money and it might have resulted 
in a higher cost per square foot for the 
library. Size may be a factor; with a par- 
ticular type of construction the cost per 
square foot may drop as the floor area 
grows larger. Architectural or fire zoning 
may also affect the price; for example, one 
library was required to have a tiled roof 
in order to harmonize with neighboring 
public buildings. 

The least expensive building was the 
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Benecia Library, a concrete block building 
of 2,896 square feet built in 1956 at a 
cost of $9.23 per square foot. During the 
same year the Ridge Crest Branch was 
built in Kern County, a cement block 
building of 1,616 square feet at a cost 
of $17.60 per square foot, including 
shelving. The Newport Library was built 
in 1952 for $10.00; El Cajon in 1956 for 
$15.00 (including air conditioning); and 
the Fillmore Branch for $18.00. These 
were all concrete block buildings, ranging 
from 3,000 to 4,800 square feet, with the 
exception of Ridge Crest. Concrete block 
requires no specialized construction skills 
and is within the capabilities of the small 
contractor with low overhead. The Bene- 
cia Library was built by a father and son 
small contracting firm. The Newport 
Library was in reality an addition and 
remodeling job and the library does not 
recommend this as a means of getting an 
efficient and adequate building. 


It would appear from the few examples 
in the survey that concrete block is suit- 
able for libraries to 5,000 square feet but 
that it is somewhat more expensive than 
frame construction at approximately 
$14.00 to $16.00 a square foot. Two 
libraries varying from 3,500 to 12,000 
square feet used precast concrete at a cost 
of $14.80 and $13.70 respectively. A 
number of libraries were built of rein- 
forced concrete or reinforced masonry at 
a cost varying from $11.50 to $17.70. 
Although two of these were less than 
4,000 square feet, the others ranged from 
10,000 to 17,000 square feet. In the case 
of the two small libraries, the cost was 
high, $16.60 and $17.25, and one might 
very well question the reason for using 
this type of construction for a small build- 
ing. 

I would hazard a guess that allowing 
for all the variable factors mentioned 
above, a building which cost $12 to $14 
in 1955 would cost from $14 to $16 in 
1956 and $15 to $18 in 1957, including 
furniture, shelving, ait conditioning and 
special features; and at present wood 
frame and precast concrete costs are from 
$13 to $15, concrete block $15 to $18, 
and reinforced concrete or masonry $17 
to $18. However I wish to warn that I 
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am generalizing from too few examples 
and that a more thorough and intensive 
survey is needed before any absolute re- 
liance can be placed in these figures, 
Seven of these libraries have air condi- 
tioning. However there are no sound con- 
clusions to be drawn from the reports, 
since in two cases the cost cannot be seg- 
regated from the total building cost, and 
in two instances it is combined with the 
heating unit at a cost of $24,507 and 
$13,860, or $3.63 and $3.62 per square 
foot respectively. Two other libraries re- 
port air conditioning at a cost of $1.00 
to $1.25 per square foot of building. 
Of 19 libraries with less than 20,000 
square feet, 2 had basements and 2 others 
had partial utility basements. With the 
exception of the two libraries with base- 
ments, all were built on concrete slabs at 
or near ground level. No library with 
less than 12,000 square feet had a second 
floor; San Bruno with almost 10,000 
square feet had a balcony and Chula Vista 
with 12,800 square feet, a mezzanine. 


Asphalt tile, perhaps the least expen- 
sive floor covering, was by far the most 
popular, being used entirely in twelve 
libraries and partially in two; vinyl or 
vinyl asbestos was used entirely in two 
and partially in one; cork was used par- 
tially in one and rubber tile partially in 
another. One library used terrazzo in the 
entry ways and rubber tile elsewhere. The 
Kern County Library in Bakersfield is 
using terrazzo in lobbies, cork in reading 
rooms, asphalt in work areas, and carpet 
in offices. As I have mentioned above, the 
higher quality floor coverings can add up 
to a dollar or more to the square foot 
costs overt asbestos; however this addition- 
al cost may in the long run prove more 
economical because of lower maintenance 
costs. There is some question as to wheth- 
er the differences in resilience between 
one type of tile floor covering and an- 
other is appreciable enough to be dis- 
tinguished. 

Wherever it was capable of analysis, 
the cost of furniture and shelving ranged 
from 15% to 21% of the total building 
cost exclusive of these items, with the 
exception of two at 12% and 13% and 
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one at 30%; the cost of furniture alone 
ranged from 4.2% to 15% with most 
libraries in the 7% to 12%; the cost of 
shelving alone ranged from 12% to 15% 
of the building cost. 


In general the cost of these items per 
square foot of building agreed with per- 
centage costs, with some startling devia- 
tions, however. Twelve libraries used 
wood shelving throughout, which in two 
cases, and possibly four, were supplied 
by Library Bureau or Sjostrom; the others 
were custom built. There is reason to 
believe that in almost every case, custom 
built shelving was less expensive than 
wooden shelving supplied by regular sup- 
pliers of library shelving. However there 
is no way of comparing the quality of 
custom made shelving with the other, ex- 
cept that one library used Philippine 
Mahogany which would suggest excellent 
quality. 

Two libraries used Ames steel stacks 
entirely or almost entirely. Again there 
is reason to believe that this is somewhat 
less expensive than wood shelving pur- 
chased from a library supplier and com- 
parable in price to custom wood shelving. 
However I have no clear proof of this, 
and two libraries do not provide a sufh- 
cient basis for generalization. Three libra- 
ries used wooden wall stacks and steel 
floor stacks; one used wood public and 
steel workroom, and West Los Angeles 
used wood on the first and steel on the 
second floor. One library used Ames 
brackets and verticals with wooden 
shelves, and one used steel shelving with 
wooden ends. 

Seven libraries reported buying furni- 
ture from Library Bureau or Sjostrom; 
five reported buying part of the furniture 
from these suppliers; two bought catalogs 
only. Three used furniture in former 
library, supplemented by furniture pur- 
chased locally. Four reported furniture 
purchased locally or custom made, and in 
at least one case designed by the archi- 
tect. There is nothing in the survey to 
suggest that it is more or less economical 
to buy library supply furniture since it is 
difficult to evaluate the quality non-library 
supply furniture. 

Eight libraries reported auditoriums 
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varying in size from 40 to 100 seats. No 
library with less than 4,700 square feet 
reported an auditorium, although one re- 
ported being able to close off the Chil- 
dren’s area with accordion doors. Five 
libraries reported having either one or 
two enclosed reading patios. 


The site should not be ignored as a 
cost factor, with the warning that a gift 
may be the most expensive cost factor. Of 
twenty-one libraries, eight reported that 
the site was specifically purchased by the 
library at prices ranging from $4,660 to 
$23,000 and from $35 a front foot to 
$158 a front foot. This would seem to 
be much less than good commercial prop- 
erty which in urban areas may sell for 
several hundred dollars a front foot. 


Four libraries reported that the site 
was a gift, but expressed little dissatis- 
faction with the location since one was 
in a shopping center, two close to the 
main business street, and one two blocks 
away. Eight libraries built on property 
already owned by the city or county, and 
there was some comment to suggest that 
in several cases this was the sole deter- 
mining factor in the location of the 
library. The site was determined by the 
availability of land of sufficient size or at 
a reasonable price in several instances, 
and in one case it was dependent upon 
land available in trade for other property. 
In 14 cases the libraries were located on 
or less than one block off the main busi- 
ness street, or were otherwise located in 
a shopping area. One was located on a 
former tennis court since the city did not 
wish to buy land. Seven were located in 
civic center areas on city owned land or 
were — with city halls and other 
public buildings, and it is questionable 
whether all of these are good library sites. 
The majority were built on corner lots, 
but some were on interior lots. It would 
be difficult to suggest site costs for libra- 
ries since property values vary widely 
from community to community. However 
in developed urban areas it would seem 
that land suitable for library purposes 
should be worth $300 to $500 a front 
foot. 

I believe that some attention should be 
given to the ratio of land cost to building 
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cost. I. do not have any information on 
this or on a ratio of commercial building 
costs to land costs or of residential build- 
ing to land costs, although I do know 
that some residential property approxi- 
mates a one to two ratio. There is only 
one library on my list, where the land 
value is known, which approximates this 
ratio — and this is current value, not the 
purchase price. I would assume that the 
West Los Angeles Branch conforms to 
this ratio as do perhaps others where the 
land was not purchased recently. 

There was no uniform pattern in land- 
scaping and parking area costs. In some 
cases there was one contract for site de- 
velopment; in some parking was a part 
of the building contract while landscap- 
ing was a separate. Several libraries con- 
tracted with the city or county park 
department; some received free landscap- 
ing and parking as part of a civic center 
project. Costs are considerably higher 
when the library is responsible for a city 
block. At least one library reported ade- 
quate street parking. In one or two in- 
stances staff parking only is provided. 
Where reported, site development costs 
varied from $390 to $12,000, with most 
of the libraries running between $1,500 
and $3,000. There was no constant ratio 
between building size and cost and the 
amount spent for site development. 


These libraries were financed in an 
amazing variety of ways. Only two re- 
oe bond issues; eight were financed 
rom an accumulation of funds from the 
library tax rate; and two others received 
part of the money in this manner; one 
reported “savings” which may mean the 
same thing. Five reported that they were 
financed entirely or in part from a capital 
improvement fund — one was a combina- 
tion of this, gift, taxes, and sales tax. One 
was obtained through lease-purchase; an- 
other through the general fund to be re- 
imbursed in rent; another by special 
appropriation; and one out of the current 
year's budget; two libraries were partially 
financed through the sale of old library 
property, and one in part by borrowing 
from the city’s reserve fund. 

The librarians were asked to comment 
on factors governing the cost of the build- 
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ing, whether costs could have been cut 
without reducing floor area or impairing 
the function of the building. One re- 
turned form filled in by the architect had 
a resounding “no” to this question, Many 
libraries had no comment, but where they 
did comment, it was not quite with this 
degree of emphasis. Two librarians felt 
that the necessity of conforming to the 
general architectural pattern of adjacent 
buildings increased the costs. Another 
felt that the elimination of some unneces- 
sarily complicated structural details would 
have saved money. One Ibirarian was 
quite bitter; she felt that the architect was 
more of an artist than an architect, was 
less interested in building a library than 
in building a dramatic show-piece with 
expensive and unusual materials, that he 
neglected important structural details such 
as gutters and rainspouts which had to be 
added later, and that as a result of such 
errors the building cost several thousand 
dollars more than it should have cost. One 
librarian mentioned that a covered drive- 
way, which added to the appearance of 
the library, could have been eliminated. 
One felt that initial costs could have been 
lowered by using cheaper materials, hard- 
ware, etc., but implied that this would in 
the long run prove more expensive. One 
librarian answered ‘‘yes’ with no further 
comment. The lack of comment may be 
more eloquent than any criticism. 

In addition to library furniture, special 
items can run the building costs up. Four 
libraries report book lifts, two of which 
cost $2,820 and $3,500; several reported 
projectors at $500 to $600 as well as 
other expensive audio-visual equipment, 
including $500 for hi-fi. One outdoor 
exhibit case cost $1000. 

Almost all of the libraries paid the 
standard 8% architectural fee, six libraries 
on the total building including furniture 
and shelving, etc., and nine on the build- 
ing less furniture, shelving, etc. One paid 
6% and one 4.7%. In ome case a city 
architect was used and the library paid 
for mechanical, electrical and consulting 
engineers and a consulting architect at a 
cost of 3.2% of the total cost of the 
building. 

(Cost Analyses . . . Page 64) 
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CALIFORNIA'S NEW LIBRARY 
BUILDINGS 


BY BARBARA BOYD 
State Library Field Consultant 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS BUILT IN CALIFORNIA SINCE JULY 1, 1956 


Central Library Buildings 


Escondido Public Library 

Kern County Library 

Menlo Park Public Library 
Monrovia Public Library 

San Luis Obispo County Library 


Branch Library Buildings 
Altadena Public Library 
Arroyo Seco Branch Library 
Kern County Library 
Ridgecrest Branch Library 
Long Beach Public Library 
Bret Harte Branch Library 
Los Altos Branch Library 
Los Angeles County Public Library 
Gardena Branch Library 
Lawndale Branch Library 
Manhattan Beach Branch Library 
Newhall Branch Library 
Sorenson Branch Library 
Los Angeles Public Library 
West Los Angeles Regional Branch Library 
Monterey County Library 
Gonzales Branch Library 
Orange County Library 
San Clemente Branch Library 
Stanton Branch Library 
Pasadena Public Library 
Linda Vista Branch Library 
San Rafael Branch Library 


Redwood City Public Library 
Schaberg Memorial Branch Library 
San Bernardino County Library 
East Valley Branch Library 
San Diego County Library 
El Cajon Branch Library 
San Diego Public Library 
Clairemont Branch Library 
San Mateo Public Library 
Hillsdale Branch Library 
Vallejo Public Library 
Springstowne Branch Library 


Remodeled Buildings 


Coronado Public Library 
Contra Costa County Library 
Pacheco Park Branch Library 
Glendora Public Library 
Los Angeles Public Library 
North Hollywood Regional Branch Library 
Orange County Library 
Garden Grove Branch Library 
San Luis Obispo County Library 
Arroyo Grande Branch Library 
Halcyon Branch Library 
Pozo Branch Library 
Shell Beach Branch Library 
Santa Barbara Public Library 
Carpinteria Branch Library 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS PLANNED OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION — 
NOVEMBER 1, 1957 


Azusa Public Library 
Contra Costa County Library 
Concord Branch Library 
Orinda Branch Library 
Walnut Creek Branch Library 
Dixon Union High School District 
Library (remodeling) 
El Dorado County Library 
Al Tahoe Branch Library 
Fresno County Free Library 
Hayward Public Library (remodeling) 
Long Beach Public Library 
Richard Henry Dana Branch Library 
Ruth Bach Memorial Branch Library 
Mountain View Public Library 
Palo Alto Public Library 
Central Library 
Branch Library 


Pasadena Public Library 
Hastings Ranch Branch Library 

Riverside Public Library 
Magnolia Center Branch Library 

Salinas City Public Library 

San Diego County Free Library 
La Mesa Branch Library 
Lemon Grove Branch Library 

San Francisco Public Library 
North Beach Branch Library 

San Leandro Public Library 

San Mateo County Free Library 
East Palo Alto Branch Library 

Santa Ana Public Library 

Whittier Public Library 
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Institutes And Workshops Ahead 


RAYMOND M. HOLT, 


COVERING MANY FACETS of library work, 
a number of workshops and institutes are 
now planned for 1958 in California. This 
descriptive list is probably far from com- 
plete but will give you some idea as to 
what's ahead. 

On February 7 and 8 the California 
State Library will hold a Federal Projects 
Workshop for librarians working under 
the Library Services Act. This, of course, 
is a Closed meeting. 

The Children’s and Young People’s 
Section of the California Library Associa- 
tion and the California State Library will 
jointly sponsor a workshop on standards 
during the week of March 24 in Santa 
Barbara. Participation will be by invita- 
tion. Leader for the workshop will be 
Miss Sara Fenwick, Associate Professor 
at the University of Chicago Library 
School, and Editor of Top of the News. 
Members of the workshop will draw up 
standards for services to children in pub- 
lic libraries which can be used as a supple- 
ment to the ALA Minimum Standards 

The University of Southern California 
announces a Symposium on Documenta- 
tion April 9 to 11. Conference attend- 
ance will be limited and a registration fee 
of $30.00, payable in advance or upon 
registration, will be required. Address 
reservations to Martha T. Boaz, Director, 
School of Library Science, U. S. C., Los 
Angeles, California. 

On April 28 through May 2, at the 
Kern County Library in Bakersfield, pub- 
lic library service in metropolitan areas 
and urban areas covering two or more 
library jurisdictions, will be the subject 
of an intensive State Library sponsored 
workshop. This will be for a limited 
group of administrative librarians delving 
into the complicated problems of provid- 
ing library service in cities, particularly 
those beset by the rapid growth of recent 
years. 

The American Library Association is 
sponsoring a conference on book selection 
prior to the ALA meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, which will be limited to 300 par- 
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ticipants on a first-come-first-served basis. 
Inquiries should be directed to the De- 
partment of Conferences and Extensions, 
University of California, Berkeley 4. This 
institute will feature experts and well- 
known figures in the book world. 

Finally, an important post-ALA insti- 
tute will be held as a 3-day conference on 
Written and Oral Library Reporting, en- 
titled “Mean What You Say,” on the 
Santa Barbara Campus of the University 
of California, July 21-23, 1958, immedi- 
ately following the San Francisco confer- 
ence of the American Library Association. 
The conference is the second of an annual 
series organized by the Library of the 
University of California, and is jointly 
sponsored by University Extension, the 
California Library Association, and the 
Santa Barbara College Library. 

The conference is planned for librari- 
ans whose professional duties include the 
preparation of reports for their staff and 
constituents, or who report to the profes- 
sion in association conferences or who 
contribute to library journals. Also invit- 
ed are editors of library periodicals. 
Techniques and devices of effective and 
persuasive writing and speaking will be 
studied to the end that they provide both 
information and pleasure. Topics to be 
discussed and analyzed in practice will be 
annual reports, budget requests, staff bul- 
letins, library publications, publicity re- 
leases, articles for library journals, and 
speaking to staff, trustees, faculty, the 
general public and library conferences. 

Leading the Conference will be a panel 
of editors and librarians who will confer 
with the members in small groups as well 
as in general meetings. The editors are 
Miss Marie D. Loiseaux of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, Mr. Lee Ash of the 
Library Journal, Mr. August Frugé of the 
University of California Press, and Mr. 
Sol. M. Malkin of the Antiquarian Book- 
man. The librarians are Miss Sarah Wal- 
lace of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
Miss Patricia Paylore of the University of 
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CLA Testimonials to Governor Knight 


The following resolution was enacted by CLA during the Fresno conference 
and presented to Governor Goodwin J. Knight. (A similarly worded resolution was 
also approved for presentation to Assemblyman Earnest R. Geddes for his work as 
Chairman of the Assembly Subcommittee on Library Problems. ) 


WHEREAS Goodwin J]. Knight, Governor of California, has contributed greatly to the 
advancement of libaries, librarianship, and library service in California by directing the atten- 
tion of the Legislature to the problems of public libraries in the state, and 


WHEREAS Goodwin J]. Knight, Governor of California, has supported wholeheartedly 
the legislative program sponsored by the California Library Association, and 


WHEREAS the greatest advance in almost half a century in library legislation in California 
has taken place during the administration of Goodwin J]. Knight as Governor of California 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by the California Library Association, in con- 
vention assembled, in Fresno, on this 16th day of October, 1957, that the California Library 
Association records its testimonial of grateful thanks to Goodwin J]. Knight, Governor of Call- 
fornia, for his unfailing support of the interests of libraries in California. 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this testimonial be presented to Goodwin : 
Knight, Governor of California, on the occasion of his addressing the membership of the 
California Library Association on the 18th day of October, 1957. 


Attest: 


Henry Miller Madden 


President 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 
SACRAMENTO 


November 25, 1957 


Dr. Henry Madden, President 
California Library Association 
Fresno State College 

Fresno, California 


Dear Dr. Madden: 


I was honored to receive from my representative, Mr. Percy 
Heckendorf, the scroll which the California Library Association 
presented to me. 


I shall always treasure it among the outstanding mementos 
of my administration, and I hope that you will convey to the mem- 
bership my deep appreciation for this thoughtful expression of good 
will. 


With kindest regards and best wishes, 


Cordially, 


Goodwin J. Knight (m. p.) 
Governor 
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Better Library Service For California 


BY THE HON. GOODWIN J. 





I AM GLAD TO HAVE this opportunity to 
talk with the Public Library Trustees, 
with friends of Public Libraries in Cali- 
fornia, and especially with you Profes- 
sional Librarians. 

I congratulate you on the occasion of 
this 59th Conference of the California 
Library Association, which has been meet- 
ing here in Fresno since Wednesday. I 
am confident that your Conference theme 
“As Others See Us,” has engendered 
fruitful discussions which will be of 
value to you as you return to your City 
and County Libraries, to your School Li- 
braries, and to your Libraries in Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning. 

Your Association, through its leaders, 
has made its programs and plans known 
to us at Sacramento. I am pleased and 
happy to state that the State Legislature 
has been sympathetic this year with the 
many progressive proposals which your 
Association has sponsored. I want to com- 
mend Assemblyman Ernest R. Geddes of 
Pomona, for the vigorous and conscien- 
tious effort he made to bring measures 
before the Legislature for the purpose of 
improving Library conditions throughout 
the State. 

After conferring with your leaders in 
November and December of 1956, I was 
convinced of the inadequacy of library 
facilities and services in many areas of 
this State. Accordingly, and because of 
the importance of library services to the 
citizens of our State, I deemed the mat- 
ter of sufficient urgency to make the fol- 
lowing statement in my message to the 
Legislature on January 7, 1957: 

“Our splendid public libraries consti- 
tute what is probably our most valuable 
Ep. Note: Governor Goodwin Knight reaf- 


firmed his support of Library service in Cali- 
fornia in this address. Unfortunately, illness 


precluded his personal appearance at the Fres- 
no Conference and the speech was read at the 
Trustees and Friends of the Library luncheon 
by Percy Heckendorf, now president of CLA’s 
Trustee Section. 





KNIGHT 
Governor, State of California 





single asset for the continuing and ex- 
panding educational needs of our people. 
Both as a substitute for and a supplement 
to formal education, these institutions are 
of tremendous lifetime benefit to those 
Californians who are able to take advan- 
tage of their services. 

However, their availability is, accord- 
ing to reliable authority, somewhat re- 
stricted and many communities of our 
State suffer from an inadequacy or total 
absence of such facilities. 

I believe that this is an important and 
frequently overlooked area for public 
consideration and discussion. I commend 
the members of the Legislature who have 
expressed their deep interest in the sub- 
ject and I feel that their activities in this 
direction certainly merit your attention.” 

Assemblyman Geddes and other au- 
thors introduced Assembly Bill 2787 for 
the purpose of meeting the problem set 
forth in my message to the Legislature. I 
followed and —— that Bill through 
its long and difficult course before the 
various committees of both Houses of the 
Legislature. It is one of the most import- 
ant Bills affecting libraries which was 
passed by the Legislature and presented 
to me for signature. Although I was com- 
pelled to veto many appropriation mea- 
sures, I signed this Bill with its approp- 
riation because I knew its great value to 
library services throughout the State. The 
Bill, as you know, establishes a Commis- 
sion to survey public libraries in Califor- 
nia. This Commission consists of four 
members of the Legislature, two from the 
Senate and two from the Assembly, and 
nine members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

I have selected outstanding men and 
women who will be a credit to the State 
and to library service. This Commission, 
I know, will make recommendations after 
it has gathered all of the facts in connec- 
tion with the condition of library services 
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and facilities in this State. I am sure that 
the recommendations of the Commission 
will have as their goal the bringing of 
Public Libraries and their services up to 
the minimum standards of service to 
which our California citizens are entitled. 
I am fully aware that your California 
Library Association pioneered in devising 
standards, and that your National Asso- 
ciation, the American Library Associa- 
tion, drew liberally from California think- 
ing, when it published this year its own 
minimum standards for library service for 
Public Libraries across the country. As 
you know, it is not unusual for California 
to lead the rest of the country in matters 
affecting the welfare of its people. As an 
example of this fact, I need merely men- 
tion that California pays more for welfare 
purposes for its citizens than the States of 
New York, Illinois and Pennsylvania 
combined. 


I am aware, too, of the fact that librar- 
ians lead their lives in a devoted, dedi- 
cated way, sometimes with inadequate 
compensation, working to make the rich- 
es to be found in books, phonograph rec- 
ords and films available to the communi- 
ties which they serve. 


Boards of Supervisors, Boards of Li- 
brary Trustees, and Commissions, and 
groups of Friends of the Library are also 
doing a magnificent public service in at- 
tempting to make the Public Libraries of 
California the vital centers of education 
and culture which they ought to be. 

Public Libraries have demonstrated in- 
creasingly their importance to the edu- 
cational process. Free Public Libraries are 
the only public educational agencies serv- 
ing all the people throughout their lives. 
They are dedicated to keeping all the 
people well informed and helping them 
to solve their daily personal and civic 
problems. Thus, they are actually and 
essentially an integral and important seg- 
ment of public education. 

The first two segments of our free ed- 
ucation system—the schools and colleges 
—as the keystone of our democratic way 
of life, have long been accepted as a re- 
sponsibility of the State and have re- 
ceived considerable State support, includ- 
ing financial aid. 
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The Free Public Libraries, as the third 
and vital segment of our whole plan for 
public education, likewise deserve active 
State support. Whether you think of the 
Public Library as “the poor man’s uni- 
versity,”” or as a source of information and 
stimulation to the active individuals and 
groups in the community, we at the State 
level, consider the Public Library as a 
unique asset, serving a most important 
educational function and all of our citi- 
zens, young and old alike. It is for this 
reason that the survey and recommenda- 
tions of the new Commission will be of 
vital interest to me, and it is for this 
reason, too, that I have appointed to ¢!« 
Commission persons of stature and influ- 
ence, representing many groups and in- 
terests throughout the State. 


The inevitably slow process of raising 
library services to an acceptable standard 
is a matter of concern to this Association, 
and I want you to know that it is like- 
wise a matter of deep concern to me. It is 
clear to us all, I think, that we must work 
together if we are to attain our goals in 
this field. It was undoubtedly through 
united feeling and united action that this 
Association was successful in its legis- 
lative program this year as never before 
in the past. I would urge that any differ- 
ences among you be debated freely and 
fully, but that once the majority of your 
members has determined a course of 
action or plan, that all members of the 
Association rally in support of it. With- 
out a spirit of unanimity, no Association 
can be totally effective. 


The concept of larger systems of Li- 
braries, bringing together smaller units 
into cooperative action, is now accepted 
as one of the American Library Associa- 
tion standards. This will mean no abro- 
gation of self-rule by smaller Libraries, 
and it seems to me to offer great oppor- 
tunities for raising standards in small 
communities at costs which are not stag- 
gering to the taxpayer. The sharing of 
specialized personnel, the use of book- 
mobiles beyond a single County's bor- 
ders, the leasing of expensive IBM equip- 
ment for part-time use, the centralization 
of purchasing and processing functions— 
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FELLOW MEMBERS OF THE CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 


The constitution of our Association re- 
quires that the president report at the an- 
nual meeting on the “condition and af- 
fairs of the association.” This is now my 
duty, which I approach with some trept- 
dation. 

Years ago, an unfortunate man was sen- 
tenced to be flogged. As the warden laid 
on the lash, the prisoner laughed, and 
with each lash he laughed more heartily. 
The warden, in exasperation, asked him, 
“What's so funny about being flogged?” 
“The laugh’s on you,” the prisoner said, 
“You've got the wrong man!” 

During the year 1957 I have often felt 
that you have got the wrong man. As the 
year has moved along, I have become 
convinced of this. The members of the 
California Library Association deserve as 
president someone with the serenity and 
humor of a Lincoln, the diplomacy of a 
Bismarck, the energy of a Grandma 
Moses, and the patience of Job. I need 
not tell you how lamentably short of this 
perfection the present incumbent is; it is 
too painfully evident. 


Despite these shortcomings, I have at- 
tempted to distill the experience and 
thoughts which have come to me during 
the year so that I could present this an- 
nual report of a professional association 
in as earnest and forthright a manner as 
possible. To be completely earnest and 
forthright, I must say that I think it ts 
a misnomer, at least at the present time, 
to call the California Library Association 
a professional association. I feel a sense 
of shame in being compelled to say this, 
but I think it is true. If you agree with 
the reasons I shall advance, I am sure 
that you, too, will be ashamed. 


Ep. Note: Few documents have stated CLA’s 
position and progress as “The President's Re- 
port’ delivered at the Fresno conference by 
Henry Madden, now Immediate Past President 
of CLA. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


BY HENRY MILLER MADDEN 


Librarians like to attach the label ‘‘pro- 
fession’”’ to their activities, but in one 
great respect the label is not honestly 
claimed. This is in the unity of purpose 
expressed by an association of those unit- 
ed in a calling, as opposed to those mere- 
ly engaged in an occupation. If there is 
no sense of the dignity of a calling, and 
a willingness to band together to advance 
it, there is no profession. Can one imag- 
ine that a physician must be dragooned 
into the American Medical Association, or 
a lawyer into the American Bar Associa- 
tion? Are not these powerful organiza- 
tions supported by the voluntary banding 
together of persons in real professions? 

Librarians make a brave show of imitat- 
ing the trappings of professional organiza- 
tions. We have our “professional” 
periodicals, the physicians have their 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. We have an annual meeting, they 
have one. We have groups devoted to 
special interests; so do they. But with 
these superficialities the similarity ends. 
How many physicians are there in Cali- 
fornia? There are exactly 31,421. How 
many librarians are there in California? 
No one knows. The State Library does 
not know, the California Library Associa- 
tion does not know, no one knows. How 
many certified school teachers are there in 
California? There are exactly 125,524. 
Aren't we ashamed that we can’t even 
count ourselves? 

Perhaps we would be able to count our- 
selves if we sensibly insisted on certifica- 
tion of librarians. There is no occupation 
known to me, unless it be university 
teaching, which requires a collegiate edu- 
cation and a year of graduate study with- 
out requiring the candidate to undergo 
some process of certification. In our pro- 
gressive state of California embalmers and 
hairdressers have to be licensed, as well 
as school teachers and veterinarians. It is 
curious that the profession most closely 
identified with close classification and the 
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minutie of cataloguing is apparently the 
one most resistant to an accepted process 
of identication. Librarians in most coun- 
tries in the world are certified, and notably 
in England. Certification in California 
would enable those librarians who have 
not gone through the formal education 
now recommended, but who practice their 
calling with distinction, to emerge on an 
equal footing. 

To return to a comparison with other 
occupational groups, at least eighty per- 
cent of the teachers of California are 
members of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, at dues which are now $22. 
Would a physician, who is not a member 
of the American Medical Association, 
complacently attempt to crash one of its 
annual meetings? Yet, year after year, 
librarians in California have attended our 
annual meetings without joining us. At 
our last annual conference, 23% of those 
in attendance were not members of the 
Association. The degree of sang-froid re- 
quired for this intrusion is a little hard 
to conceive. 

Occasionally a librarian says to me, 
“Why should I join the California Library 
Association? What good does it do for 
me?” To such questioners it is hardly 
worthwhile to reply, “You should join 
the California Library Association for the 
good you can do it.” The whole point 
of a professional organization is that it is 
Seated on the pride of those in the pro- 
fession, in their recognition that by united 
action they can raise their status and their 
usefulness to society. 

So we come to a consideration of how 
our own association serves the librarians 
of California. Its action, as I have seen 
it, is four-fold. In the first place, it seeks 
to promote positive legislation; in the 
second, it opposes detrimental legislation; 
in the third, it promotes the occupational 
activities of its members; in the fourth, it 
provides the necessary simple housekeep- 
ing. To each of these activities I wish to 
devote a few words. 

Legislation is not remote, produced in 
a vacuum, and affecting only the other 
fellow. If we want a bill designed to 
improve public library service, we must 
draft it, seek a sponsor for it in the Senate 
or Assembly, testify for it in committee 
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hearings, and seek to influence other leg- 
islators in its favor. Put briefly, we must 
lobby. Lobbying can only be done effec- 
tively by an association with wide mem- 
bership and some financial resources. That 
we have had success this year in passing 
desirable legislation is due less to our 
corporate strength than to the careful 
preparation made by a few devoted in- 
dividuals in our Legislation Committee. 
Under the chairmanship of Katherine 
Laich, the Legislation Committee worked 
untiringly to cover all committee hearings 
and to win support for all the legislation 
we introduced. 

The condition and affairs of our Associ- 
ation will be materially affected by the 
bills passed by the Legislature in its ses- 
sion of 1957. It can be said, without 
exaggeration, that this legislation is the 
most important and extensive since the 
era of James L. Gillis, almost half a cen- 
tury ago, when the laws permitting the 
establishment of county libraries were 
enacted. For the first time a governor of 
the state, in his official message, directed 
the attention of the Legislature to our 
public libraries; this action by Governor 
Knight was of great importance to our 
legislative success. 

To review briefly the legislation which 
we as a body introduced and saw through 
to its passage, the chief act, of course, is 
that establishing the Public Library Com- 
mission. The sum of $25,000 was appro- 
priated for the expenses of the first year 
of a two year a and the Governor 
was empowered to appoint two Senators 
and two Assemblymen, as well as nine 
representatives of the public. Governor 
Knight has appointed Senator Farr, of 
Carmel, Senator Byrne, of Chico, Assem- 
blyman Geddes, of Claremont, and 
Assemblyman Rumford, of Berkeley. As- 
semblyman Rumford has written me that 
he plans to attend our sessions tomorrow 
and Friday, where he will be, I am sure, 
most heartily welcomed. Assemblyman 
Geddes, to whom we are so greatly in- 
debted for his never flagging interest in 
the cause of better library service, is on 
vacation in the East and unable to attend 
our meeting. 

The Public Library Commission will, 
during its term of two years, survey the 
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public library systems of the state, and 
make recommendations for changes in 
existing legislation as well as the enact- 
ment of needed new laws. Perhaps in the 
backs of our minds is the hope that the 
Legislature will recognize that our public 
libraries were established as agencies of 
general public education, and that they 
should enjoy the benefit of equalizing 
state aid which the public schools now 
have. It is a disgrace that there are still 
counties in this state without a trace of 
library service, that some libraries are in 
buildings put up before the automobile 
was invented. Now, thanks to our expert 
midwifery, the Public Library Commis- 
sion has been born; we must see that 
this infant grows and flourishes in the 
next two years. If it calls for public funds 
to implement this raising of standards, its 
call will have to be answered by the com- 
bined efforts of our Association, because 
it is always difficult to get new appropria- 
tions. 

Other desirable legislation raised the 
tax limit for the support of county libra- 
ries from 1 mill to 3 mills, permitted the 
selection of a qualified librarian to serve 
as chief librarian of more than one county, 
required that all county librarians appoint- 
ed in future must be certified by the Board 
of Library Examiners, and amended the 
Labor Code to permit the public employ- 
ment of a librarian who is not a citizen, 
for a period not to exceed one year. This 
last measure should be particularly wel- 
come to those libraries supported by pub- 
lic funds (including the state colleges) 
which would like to participate in the 
international exchange of librarians. Alto- 
gether, 17 bills sponsored: or = hg by 
the Association were passed. Only one bill 
which we supported failed of passage; 
this would have created a consultant for 
school librarians in the State Department 
of Education. 

Now we come to the other side of the 
picture, our opposition to undersirable 
legislation. Here I should like to point 
out the extremely difficult position in 
which the Association finds itself. To sup- 
port good library legislation, our spokes- 
men go to Sacramento and try to get 
Sh aR or ask for other special 
consideration. Perhaps before the very 
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same committee our spokesmen must ap- 
pear to Oppose a vicious ne bill, 
which is the pet of some powerful com- 
mittee member. In his eyes we are mere- 
tricious characters: we ask for public 
funds, we are as goody-goody as the 
school teachers, yet we will not support 
his urge to clean out the smut which he 
fancies is on our shelves. I have person- 
ally felt this embarrassment when I had 
to appear as advocatus Dei for the Public 
Library Commission bill, and as advocatus 
diaboli against the school library censor- 
ship bill. 

The undesirable bills, obviously, are 
those which would seek to fasten a cen- 
sorship on libraries. As is usually the 
case, the advocates of these bills righteous- 
ly disclaim any desire to censor; they 
merely wish to select. Yet they suffer from 
a curious modern disorder, not too often 
properly diagnosed; it is eee and 
its symptoms are a fear of ideas, a fear 
that books have ideas, and, in aggravated 
cases, a fear of the physical book itself. I 
have seen a Senator hold a book, which 
he claimed to be obscene, gingerly, be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, as one would 
pick up the body of a mouse. That tele- 
vision and the movies might be better 
subjects for censorship does not occur to 
the bibliophobes, perhaps because these 
media are not ordinarily regarded as stim- 
ulating to the brain. Do these biblio- 
phobes ever suggest that so-called comic 
strips in newspapers might be more dam- 
aging to young minds than the books 
carefully selected for school libraries by 
devoted school librarians? At the moment, 
in One comic, we are treated to the revolt- 
in spectacle of the pater familias sq away 
in the domestic deep-freeze by his wife, 
who suspects that her tiny daughter dis- 
covered the frozen cadaver while stealing 
an Eskimo Pie. Can this gruesome bit be 
matched in our libraries? 

Whatever the cause, it must be taken 
as a fact that books excite some people 
to censorship. It is also a fact that the 
only organization to speak out against 
every censorship bill at committee hear- 
ings in Sacramento was the California 
Library Association. In some cases, we 
were the only group to testify. Of course, 
it must be admitted that the innate good 
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sense of a majority of the legislators 
would find them opposed to the more 
blatant censorship bills, but still they need 
to know that a segment of public opinion 
is willing to testify against censorship. 
The score on censorship bills was 
100%. Down to defeat went two so- 
called crime comic books bills and a bill 
which would have made the mere posses- 
sion of obscene writings a misdemeanor. 
Governor Knight vetoed the watered- 
down school library censorship bill. The 
School Library Association of California 
was largely instrumental in opposing this 
bill, which could have driven Treasure 
Island and Tom Sawyer from the school 
libraries, and could have permitted any 
crackpot group to dictate to local school 
boards. The teeth were drawn from this 


bill in the Legislature, and the Governor 
finally killed it. Although this was the 
second unsuccessful attempt to pass this 
bill, its sponsors will probably not learn 
from experience, but will try again at the 
next session. 

To put our position briefly, we believe 


in the freedom to read as a concomitant 
to the constitutional guarantee of freedom 
of speech. That freedom to read does not 
appear in the Constitution of the United 
States may be attributed to the fact that 
the writers of it lived in the eighteenth 
century, and were happily unaware that 
in the twentieth century it would be neces- 
sary to spell out freedoms which were 
taken for granted in their own time. We 
believe that existing laws provide ade- 
quate guarantees against the circulation 
of pornographic ‘writings, and we believe 
that no other type of writing should be 
withheld from the patrons of libraries. 
Many of us have never seen censorship 
applied. To illustrate its appalling nature, 
I should like to mention that just a year 
ago I spent four days behind the Iron 
Curtain in East Germany. In Leipzig I 
visited the Deutsche Bucherei, and was 
taken on a tour by the assistant director. 
In the Reference Room I noticed that the 
volume “Game” — “Gun” of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica had been supplanted 
by a dummy, with the legend, so familiar 
to American library users, ‘‘For this vol- 
ume apply at the desk.”’ I asked the direc- 
tor why this volume had such extensive 
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use that it had to be put on reserve. “Oh, 
it’s at the desk because of the censorship,” 
he replied. ‘This volume has the article 
on Germany, and the authorities consider 
it subversive. Anyone who uses it must 
have special permission.” A researcher 
wishing to consult the article on George 
III in the same volume would have to be 
brave indeed to ask for the volume at the 
desk. 

This is what the California Library 
Association seeks to prevent from becom- 
ing a reality in our own state. Certainly 
this issue alone is sufficient reason for 
every librarian to join us. 

We turn now to a consideration of our 
third main endeavor, the promotion of 
our occupational activities. Fifty years ago, 
no doubt, the discussion of the techniques 
of library service bulked much larger in 
the affairs of our Association than they do 
today. Probably there were discussions on 
the proper consistency of shellac for coat- 
ing the spines of books, and on the rela- 
tive merits of the two Cutter number 
tables. Today all these things seem to be 
more or less settled, and consideration of 
our basic professional preoccupations 
tends to be lost in the swirl of peripheral 
activities. It may be that the novelty of 
such side issues as audio-visual services, 
public relations, helicopter service to 
branches, and folk-dancing in the library 
basement has driven basic concern with 
reference services, cataloguing, and advice 
to readers into the background. It may 
also be that it is harder to consider a fun- 
damental than it is'to talk about a new 
side line. Whatever the cause, I have been 
rather impressed by our avoidance of 
study of the philosophy of librarianship, 
and our preoccupation with less funda- 
mental things. This is said without any 
desire to disparage the worthy activity of 
those engaged in services which will un- 
doubtedly broaden the horizon of our pro- 
fession. Still, I feel that this Association 
has not adequately devoted itself to fun- 
damental professional problems. Should 
the public library cater to the undeveloped 
taste of some of its readers by continuing 
to supply scores of copies of Erle Stanley 
Gardner and Kathleen Norris, or should 
it put the shelves of Westerns down next 
to the boiler room? Must the college 
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library continue to be an elegant study 
hall, or can it become, for an ever increas- 
ing number of students, the alchemist’s 
shop which changes dross into gold? I 
have not heard these questions discussed, 
but I hope that our attention will be 
turned to them next year. 


And now we come to the fourth of our 
activities, our own housekeeping. Each 
of us has a small financial stake in this 
domestic undertaking, and we all wish 
to be certain that our contributions are 
spent wisely and prudently. Not all of us 
are familiar with the arrangements for 
our executive office, and perhaps many 
of us are as green as I was a couple of 
years ago. I had seen the handsome sta- 
tionery of our Association, with its ad- 
dress at 829 Coventry Road, Berkeley 7. 
I believe that I had not visited the offices 
until this year, when I was astonished to 
find that we are, quite literally, the foster- 
child of our Executive Secretary, Edna 
Yelland. We have our being in various 
parts of her house. Her husband must 
indeed be longsuffering to put up with 
the steadily rising tide of addressograph 
machines, cartons of publications, and 
other appurtenances of administration. 
Now all this, alas, cannot go on forever. 
Mrs. Yelland has served us unstintingly 
and most capably since 1946, but she 
must be looking forward to the quiet of 
retirement and a home free of cumber- 
some office equipment and files. We must, 
unfortunately, prepare for the day when 
Edna Yelland will no longer be our 
Executive Secretary and her home, with 
its beautiful view-over San Francisco Bay, 
no longer our office. 


We must also give thought to the most 
effective manner in which we can fill the 
office of Executive Secretary. If it is true 
that we have a large stake in legislation, 
our future Executive Secretary should be 
chosen partly for his or her ability to act 
as a legislative representative. Perhaps the 
Secretary, because of her connection with 
all activities, should also be the person 
most qualified to act as editor of our 
official periodical. The details of office 
work, such as the registration of mem- 
berships, the mailing of notices, and the 
like, could be handled by clerical help. 
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The key to a successful transition, it 
seems to me, lies in our having a reserve 
in our treasury which will enable us to 
seize any opportunity for the purchase 
of a headquarters, or the rental of appro- 
priate accommodations, as well as to be 
able to pay an adequate salary to the 
person who might have the triune qual- 
ifications of legislative representative, edi- 
tor, and chief administrator. This is no 
small order, but we have made a begin- 
ning in that direction. As of the end of 
1956, we had approximately $15,000 in 
various accounts. If, for the next few 
years, we are willing to cut down on 
expenditures for what might be called 
our occupational activities, and continue 
to save, we may have the nucleus of funds 
needed for this change. In addition to this 
bootstrap device, the Association is seek- 
ing aid from philanthropic foundations. 
So far, our efforts have not borne fruit, 
but we have not exhausted all possibili- 
ties. 

This subject leads logically to the next 
general _ the proposal presented to 
you by the Executive Board that the 
Association incorporate as a non-profit 
corporation and enact new bylaws. This 
proposal was made after most thorough 
study and discussion. 

Briefly to review the facts, the Execu- 
tive Board two years ago decided to 
recommend incorporation to the member- 
ship, and this was done at the following 
Annual Conference in San Diego in No- 
vember, 1956, Some members had ques- 
tions concerning incorporation, and these 
could not be answered satisfactorily at 
that time. No action was taken on the 
proposal. The Executive Board, in Feb- 
ruary 1957, again decided to present this 
proposal to the membership. So here it 
is again, and this time we believe that 
we have the answers to any questions 
which may come up. 

Most of the reasons to support incor- 
poration were presented in the July issue 
of the California Librarian. It is not 
intended to go into them here, but only 
to point out the most important one— 
that the Association, if incorporated, 
would be better prepared to take the 
(President's Report . . . Page 58) 
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THE FRESNO CONFERENCE, 


WHEN THE REQUEST to write this sum- 
mary came to me in the last busy weeks 
before the Conference, it seemed like one 
of the gopher-mounds in my Fresno back- 
yard, compared to the Sierras of details 
covering our desks then. I could not sum- 
mon up any words for a protest at the 
time. After the Conference when my 
thoughts turned to the task, I decided 
that it should have been done by some 
sharp-eyed delegate who was never in- 
volved in the planning, but it was too 
late then to go begging among my 
friends. So now we will have a summary 
of a Conference by a person who was 
closely connected with the arrangements 
—rather a touchy project for one who 
remembers the meeting in terms of lunch- 
eon tickets, corsages, film projectors, and 
urgent requests for more chairs. A report 
from this point of view ought to include 
the afternoon I was in the Hotel Cali- 
fornian for twenty minutes and was paged 
four times, and the unsettling dream one 
night in which I tried to direct three 
young men with Hereford calves to the 
proper committee meeting on the mez- 
zanine. (I was relieved when I woke to 
remember that we had taken the children 
to visit the Fresno District Fair the week 
before. ) 

As has been usual in recent years, the 
Conference was preceded by the annual 
meeting of the county librarians which 
began on Monday, 14 October, and the 
annual meeting of the state college 
Librarians on Tuesday. The traditional 
opening reception was held on Tuesday 
evening. The Californian’s obliging maz- 
tre d’hotel, Chris de Guitaut, made up 


Ep. Note: Robert Utterback, Head of the 
Division of Processes, Fresno State College 
Library, served as general chairman of confer- 
ence planning and arrangements for the Fresno 
conference. We are further indebted to him 
for this fine summary of conference events and 
achievements. (The Official proceedings may 
be secured for fifty cents from the Executive 
Secretary, 829 Coventry Road, Berkeley 7) 


a summary 
BY ROBERT UTTERBACK 


fabulous punch for the affair—Mrs.- Kyl- 
berg reported that _ were buzzing 
between the real stuff and the “‘real stuff,” 
with good words for both. And the quar- 
tet of musicians added pleasant atmos- 
phere to the gathering. 

The Conference proper opened with a 
general session for all delegates, spon- 
sored by the Public Libraries Section. The 
speaker was Professor Oscar oe of 
San Diego State College, who brought 
us his thoughts on the role that librarians 
should create for themselves in modern 
life. It was at this session that the cen- 
tennial of the birth of James L. Gillis was 
commemorated. Three librarians who 
served with Mr. Gillis presented remin- 
iscences of him—Harriet Eddy and Susan 
Smith told of his personality and charac- 
ter, and Eleanor Hitt Morgan summar- 
ized the extensions of library service for 
which he worked. The centennial observ- 
ance was extended to a big friendly 
luncheon at the Californian where many 
friends of Mr. Gillis and of Mabel Gillis 
gathered to exchange memories, to renew 
old friendships, and to do honor to the 
members of the family. 

The biggest business of this year’s Con- 
ference was the vote to incorporate and 
to adopt bylaws for the new corporation. 
The proposal was first discussed at the 
second general session on Wednesday, 
and then voted and passed at the final 
general session on Friday afternoon after 
some spirited discussion. 

One of the most stirring talks of the 
meeting was delivered at the second gen- 
eral session by President Henry Madden 
as his report to the Association. He de- 
fended the Association’s recent rule re- 
quiring membership of those attending 
the Annual Conference. He scored the 
recurrent attempts in the state legislature 
to establish censorship of libraries and 
warned that the ‘bibliophobes,”” who fear 
books because they contain ideas, would 
probably be back at the next legislative 
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session, even though they met a complete 
defeat this year. Mr. Madden outlined 
other work that lies ahead for the Asso- 
ciation—the continuing fight for public 
funds to support libraries, and possible 
work toward certification of librarians as 
a step toward true professional status. 
John S. Robling of the National Book 
Committee also appeared to outline the 
elaborate plans for the coming observ- 
ance of National Library Week, to be 
held in 1958 on 16-22 March. He pre- 
sented a formidable bank of statistics 
comparing the use of books here and in 
European countries. 

The College, University, and Research 
Libraries Section sponsored the third gen- 
eral session on Thursday, 17 October, 
presenting Herman H. Fussler, Director 
of Libraries of the University of Chicago, 
who spoke on the subject, ‘Books, Li- 
braries, and Automation.” Mr. Fussler 
outlined the progress automation has 
made in American industry and discussed 
possible library adaptations. He felt that 
the real value of automation for us lies 
in lightening the load of routine duties 
of librarians, thus freeing us for biblio- 
graphical duties and personal service to 
readers. CURLS extended its interest in 
automation to its two other meetings at 
the Conference. At the dinner meeting 
of the section, Andrew Horn expressed 
the hope that we would be able to use 
the benefits of the automation in main- 
taining the heritage we have been given 
by the early California librarians. On the 
last day of the conference CURLS pre- 
sented a panel discussion on automation. 
Moderated by Melvin Voigt, the panel 
members were David Heron, William E. 
Jorgensen, and John Henry Merryman. 
The panel had mixed feelings about ma- 
chine aids to librarianship—it was felt 
that they would be most useful in the 
science fields and least in the humanities, 
with troubles also in the social sciences. 
Efficient retrieval means careful, exhaus- 
tive input. 

The Library Work with Boys and Girls 
Section sponsored the program for the 
final general session, Friday afternoon, 18 
October. Richard Chase of Appalachian 
State Teachers College in North Carolina 
spoke on the. subject, “Living Folklore.” 
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He believed that the function of the folk- 
lorist is to record the old tales and songs, 
thereby establishing in the people of a 
region an appreciation of their back- 
ground and inheritance. He said that to- 
day’s teen-agers should be taught more 
about their own past. He closed his ve 
sentation by reciting a folktale, ‘Wicked 
John and the Devil.” Mr. Chase ap- 
peared again briefly at the Boys and Girls 
Section Dinner Friday evening. 


The sections of the Association held 
their annual meetings on Friday morning. 
CURLS heard the panel discussion men- 
tioned previously. The Public Libraries 
Section conducted a business meeting; the 
library legislation considered at the recent 
session of the legislature was discussed, 
the projected program of the Public Li- 
brary Commission was explained, and the 
use of federal funds by the State Library 
was reported. Robert S. Bray of the Li- 
brary of Congress spoke to the Section 
about ‘‘Library Services for the Blind,” 
outlining work that still needs to be done 
in all areas of the country. 

The Boys and Girls Section met in an 
overflow meeting to hear a panel discus- 
sion by Winifred Ragsdale, Mary Mar- 
garet Dyer, Bertha Hellum, and Frances 
Green on the establishment of standards 
for children’s libraries and librarians. It 
was pointed out that standards are badly 
needed in order to improve recruitment, 
education, and administration in the field 
of children’s librarianship. The report of 
the committee on standards was exam- 
ined, and it was decided that more work 
needs to be done in certain aspects of the 
standards. The Section also named a com- 
mittee to work on the establishment of a 
Gladys English Print Collection at the 
State Library. 

The Trustees Section met for a study 
of several matters. There was a discus- 
sion of how to increase trustee member- 
ship in the Association and attendance 
at the Annual Conferences. The part 
trustees have played in supporting favor- 
able legislation was brought out. It was 
felt that there should be trustees meetings 
in all the districts of the state which do 
not now have them. There was discussion 
of the larger part that trustees from this 
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Association should take in the affairs of 
the American Library Association. 

Behind the scenes, Friday morning was 
filled with telephone calls and anxious 
conferences as it became known that Gov- 
ernor Knight had taken to his bed with 
a sudden attack of what the newspapers 
later called the ‘California flu.” We were 
able to get a copy of his speech, since it 
had already been released’ to the press. 
Percy Heckendorf, President-elect of the 
Trustees Section, ignored his own flu 
symptoms and read the speech to the 350 
enthusiastic persons who attended the 
Trustees Section Luncheon. 


The Governor's speech outlined his 
stand on library legislation, particularly 
on state aid to public libraries. He said 
that public libraries form the third vital 
segment of public education, the other 
segments being the schools and colleges, 
which both receive state as well as local 
support. He expressed the hope that the 
studies by the new public library com- 
mission would lead to state aid for public 
libraries as well as a pooling of services 
and improvement of facilities and service 
in many areas of the state. On the subject 
of censorship, he warned that insuring 
free access to books means more than 
resistance to censorship; if libraries do 
not have adequate resources, give ade- 
quate service, or attract the public to the 
use of the libraries, “they are also de- 
priving citizens of their right to read.” 

The Trustees also met for dinner Fri- 
day evening and heard Wallace S. Myers, 
a San Francisco attorney, speak on “Serv- 
ice Is Your Business.” Citations for out- 
standing work in support of libraries 
were made to trustees Percy Heckendorf 
of Santa Barbara and John Anson Ford 
of Los Angeles. 


Rosalind Mosier of the Richmond Pub- 
lic Library presented a most interesting 
lecture, “Modern Art Trends in Chil- 
dren’s Book Illustration,” to the Friday 
dinner meeting of the Library Work with 
Boys and Girls Section. She illustrated 
her talk with projections of pictures and 
decorations from children’s books, show- 
ing how elements of the various trends 
in modern art have made their way into 
children’s book illustrations—cubism, ab- 
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straction, and even surrealism. One felt 
after hearing her presentation that today’s 
children will be much better prepared to 
enjoy visual art than most of us ever 
were. 

Library school alumni groups presented 
two important speakers to the Confer- 
ence. The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia association presented Jessamyn 
West at a large luncheon on Thursday. 
Miss West spoke on the reading public 
and what it thinks it wants. She read 
several letters she had received from read- 
ers of her novels, showing the things a 
writer might be expected to be to the 
reader. Delegates who were domiciled at 
the Hotel Fresno might agree that the 
building needed sandblasting, but it was 
unfortunate that the blasters chose to 
work on the wall outside the dining area 
while Miss West talked. 


The University of California group 
sponsored the annual Coulter Lecture at 
the general session on Thursday evening. 
Professor George P. Hammond, Director 
of the Bancroft Library at the University 
of California, delivered this year’s lecture, 
centering his talk around an expression 
used by the miners during the Gold 
Rush, “to see the elephant.’’ Originally 
meaning to see something as wonderful 
as a circus elephant, it soon came to refer 
to finding California gold, and finally “to 
have seen the elephant’ expressed disap- 
pointment in an unfilled dream—to have 
looked for the gold in vain. 

Meetings of committees occurred 
throughout the Conference, some with 
programs designed for the whole mem- 
bership, others concerned with committee 
business only. 

The Professional Education Committee 
combined with the Public Library Section 
to sponsor a very interesting meeting on 
the opinions of librarians concerning edu- 
cation for librarianship. Marjorie Fiske, 
Director of the Book Selection Study at 
the University of California, presented 
some interesting findings concerning the 
subject which she has learned as she has 
been conducting the study. One of the 
strongest and most often heard com- 
gp concerns the present degree prob- 
em; another was the familiar ‘Ivory 
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tower’ criticism. Her talk led to a lively 
discussion later. Miss Fiske also reported 
on other aspects of her study at the meet- 
ing of the Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee. 


The Audio - Visual Committee spon- 
sored an evening panel discussion on 
the library film program—should it be 
for education or recreation? The place 
and the value of a film program in the 
whole library organization was discussed 
also. Several recommendations resulted 
from the meeting, for example: audio- 
visual librarians should not underestimate 
the intelligence of their audiences; they 
should not be afraid to present a program 
without a subject specialist present; they 
should not shy away from group discus- 
sions. At a luncheon meeting they saw 
a prize-winning film, ‘Come in Jupiter,” 
and heard from its producer, Ettilie Wal- 
lace of Los Angeles. 


The Documents Committee at a lunch- 
eon meeting heard Marvin L. Blanchard 
of the State Department of Finance ex- 
plain the present system of distribution 
of state publications. He talked of the 
depository system, of the problems block- 
ing establishment of a central supply of- 
fice for documents, and of estimating the 
size of printings required for various doc- 
uments. 

The Adult Education Committee held 
two breakfast meetings. At the first they 
heard reports on committee activities in 
Southern California and a talk by Jane 
Zahn of the University of California ex- 
tension service, who explained the aims 
and the work of University Extension in 
attempting to bring the resources of the 
University to all California communities. 
At the second meeting committee activi- 
ties in Northern Calfornia were summar- 
ized. 

Important issues were discussed at the 
meeting of the Library Development and 
Standards Committee. It was felt that 
the changes in the executive office of the 
Association must wait until a firm state- 
ment has been made of the purposes of 
the organization. The costs of public li- 
brary service in California came in for 
some thought; it was suggested that they 
be kept under constant study by the As- 
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sociation. Standards of public library de- 
velopment should be kept on the active 
agenda of the Association, since so many 
of them have not been put into practice. 

One of the lighter spots in the meet- 
ing was the fashion show staged by 
the Public Relations Committee, which 
showed several Gay Nineties fashions for 
both men and women, an ALA uniform 
worn in France during World War I, and 
the Association's president modeling at- 
tire suggested for librarians junketing in 
‘Europe. 

Committees which met to discuss busi- 
ness and did not present public programs 
were the Regional Resources Coordinat- 
ing Committee, the Trustees Citation 
Committee, and the Recruitment Commit- 
tee which opened the last part of its 
evening meeting to the delegates for ex- 
amination of recruitment films and other 
materials. 


The steering committees for the pro- 
posed new round tables for Hospitals 
and Institutions Librarians, Staff Organi- 
zations, and Young People’s Librarians 
held organizational meetings so as to be 
ready to begin operation. 

Registrations numbered 650, with less 
local and more statewide representation 
than customary. The Executive Secretary 
reported a large increase over the usual 
number of memberships issued immedi- 
ately before and during the Conference. 
There were 42 commercial exhibits lo- 
cated in the Memorial Auditorium. The 
Auditorium was obtained rent-free, as 
well as space in the Californian for non- 
meal functions, which should reflect fa- 
vorably in the final accounting of the 
Conference. 

So the 1957 meeting is on its way to 
the shelf as a volume of the Proceedings, 
and Fresno’s librarians are settling back 
to their cataloging, their reference ques- 
tions, and their snags. Mostly it was a 
pretty good Conference, but looking back, 
there were times when it looked pretty 
much like a circus elephant! Well, back 
now to my own snag shelf. I wish I could 
say there were no elephants fhere, but I 
vaguely remember herding a couple of 
big white ones over that way about the 
middle of August. 
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Some International Aspects of the 


“Coffee Break!” 


THERE IS NO BETTER indication of the 
fact that librarians do keep up with the 
times (Hollywood movies to the contrary 
notwithstanding), than to note the pres- 
ence in library staff rooms all over the 
country of that very enjoyable phenome- 
non, the coffee break. 

(If I were writing this article in the 
style of Max “Barefoot Boy” Shulman, 
I would make a long parenthetical digres- 
sion at this point to inform you that the 
coffee break was invented by a drummer 
boy in the Civil War by the name of 
Cophee T. Break, a kissing cousin of the 
Cane Breaks of Louisiana, but I believe 
it is best to let Mr. Shulman’s style 
alone. ) 

The coffee break was probably not in- 
vented by any one person at all; and just 
as sure as I put down in writing that 
the earliest alae to the coffee break 
mentioned in the literature of the subject 
occurs in October 1782, some one will be 
sure to write me a politely reserved little 
note, calling my attention to the well 
known fact that the file clerks in the 
Alexandrian Public Library in 187 B.C. 
had a staff association of their own, and 
that they regularly took time out from 
their task of shelving papyri to drink 
a glass of “glikrtm’” (pronounced 
“strgxlwz’’). 

According to U.S. News and World 
Report (January 18, 1957, p.61-63), the 
coffee break does not date back further 
than the first world war, or roughly about 
1917. With all due respects to the editors 
of this very fine magazine, this statement 
is arrant nonsense. The American form 
of the coffee break is really nothing but 
an extension of the. British ‘‘cuppa tea,” 
a ceremony that has been faithfully and 
ubiquitously carried out in British offices 


Ep. Note: Once again, our stalwart librarian- 
satirist and humorist Raymund Wood, Refer- 
ence Librarian at Fresno State College, provides 
us with a mirth (and thought) provoking 
article of timely nature. 


BY RAYMUND F. WOOD 


and factories for generation after genera- 
tion. 


American personnel managers, at least 
if we may judge by New Yorker car- 
toons, are supposed to select and hire 
their female aici help on the basis of 
the applicant's shapeliness of form. Not 
so their British counterparts in the man- 
agerial world. Your typical London office 
manager does not give a hoot if the new 
stenographer be shapely. He is only 
slightly more concerned that she be efh- 
cient at dictation and typing. His prin- 
cipal anxiety is—'‘Can she make a good 
cuppa tea?” If, after a searching inter- 
view and after successfully filling out a 
detailed questionnaire on such topics as 
pre-heating the teapot, the number of 
teaspoonfuls to the cup, and such matters, 
the new secretary is declared profession- 
ally competent, she is given the key to the 
Holy of Holies, shown where the sacred 
tea caddy is kept, told at what hour the 
hieratic ritual begins, and is then left in 
charge—the high priestess of the teacups. 
At approximately 4:00 P.M. every after- 
noon she will unobstrusively appear at 
each office worker's desk, a steaming cup 
of tea in hand, sweetened and diluted to 
each individual's exact taste. She will in- 
cline her head in acknowledgment of the 
murmured benedictions of her grateful 
votaries, and then silently return to her 
own office. Here she will pour out yet 
one more libation of the “good old 
steaming and fragrant,” this time for 
herself, a libation which she will leisurely 
but ceremoniously sip and stir. Her own 
chalice emptied, she will again make the 
rounds of the office, retrieving the now 
stone-cold teacups, and silently return 
with them to her inner sanctum. 

In France, on the other hand, the whole 
thing is managed a little differently. No 
decoction of dried herbs for a French- 
man, please! Nothing for him but the 
juice of the grape, fermented a little 
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perhaps, but not fortified with too much 
brandy, nor made sickly sweet with cane 
sugar like Coca Cola, I think Somerset 
Maugham (in The Razor's Edge?—Ref- 
erence Librarians please check) is a little 
too severe when he says that one of the 
least pleasant features of life in France 
is that about the middle of every after- 
noon you are expected to consume a glass 
of thin, somewhat sour red wine. I sus- 
pect Mr. Maugham was a little peeved 
because he was not offered his favorite 
“cuppa tea.” 


French commercial houses and retail 
establishments do not have any real need 
for a morning break. The morning is sel- 
dom more than two and a half hours 
long, say from 9:30 to 12:00. Then comes 
the two-hour lunch period, often lasting 
until nearly three o'clock. This extended 
lunch hour gives a business man time to 
treat a client to a decent meal, or to dis- 
cuss business conditions with half a dozen 
acquaintances who may pass by his side- 
walk cafe table. It also gives his secretary 
and his other clerks a chance to shop for 
a pair of stockings or a little flacon of 
perfume while returning from their res- 
taurant to the labors of the day. In the 
hot weather the sidewalk cafes are fre- 
quented all afternoon, and in the busi- 
ness districts there are bistros in every 
block where a thirsty office worker can 
hurriedly down a glass of wine while 
standing au zinc, as they say, and hop 
back into the office before the boss no- 
tices he is gone. 

For a brief glimpse of the coffee break 
—as it probably does not exist behind the 
Iron Curtain, I went through the whole 
run of the 1956 issues of Hungary, that 
magnificently illustrated monthly which 
tries to tell the world what a paradise 
on earth a satellite country can be— 
(publication “temporarily suspended” 
since the Freedom-Fighters revolution of 
October 1956). There I found dozens 
of pictures taken inside Hungarian fac- 
tories, showing happy factory workers, 
men and women smilingly inspecting ball 
bearings, testing bicycle tires, running 
power lathes, fruit packing machinery, 
and what have you; bot a Close scrutiny 
of the pictures with a magnifying glass 
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failed to disclose any sign of a cup of 
coffee, or ‘‘a glass of tea” as the Russians 
would put it, or any reference in the text 
to any such thing as a morning or after- 
noon coffee break. But the evidence in 
this matter, like everything else that 
comes from behind the Iron Curtain, is 
basically unreliable. 


One last stop on our round the world 
tour, as we pause to look in at the Na- 
tional Library of Austria, situated in 
Vienna, the home of the waltz and of 
some of the finest breweries in the world. 
Do these dignified librarians of the Oes- 
terreichische Nationalbibliothek waltz out 
of the front door for a leisurely mid- 
morning draught of Pilsener or a stein of 
lagerbier? Alas, I have it on the author- 
ity of a well known world traveller, who 
spent a year in the Austrian National Li- 
brary, that they do not. He tells me that 
along towards 11:00 A.M. each morning, 
the Austrian librarian begins to feel that 
the staying powers of his 8:00 A.M. Con- 
tinental breakfast (some pieces of dried 
bread and a bowl of cafe au lait) are be- 
ginning to wear thin. He accordingly 
reaches into a lower drawer of his desk 
and ex*racts therefrom a piece of Wiener- 
schnitzel, a slice of bread, an apple, or 
a hunk of cheese, and proceeds to munch 
as he works. The procedure is repeated 
at about 4:00 P.M. His desk may get a 
bit crumby (or is it ‘crummy’?) but who 
cares? At least he does not interrupt his 
work of indexing, filing, sorting, or what- 
ever his particular job calls for. Nor is 
the Austrian State called upon to provide 
a luxurious staff room with hot running 
water for washing cups and saucers, such 
as an American library would have. 

Old Glory may not represent quite the 
earthly paradise that the editors of the 
Reader's Digest would have us believe; 
but at least it does stand for a few 
things that we would not willingly give 
up. England can have its Big Ben, its 
British Museum, its Stratford-upon-Avon; 
France can have its Riviera, its Eiffel 
Tower, its Folies Bergere; Vienna can 
have its waltzes, and its fine collection of 
9000 manuscripts; we'll take our morning 
and afternoon coffee break every time. 
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DISTRICT MEETING ROUND-UP 


SINCE DIsTRICT MEETING DATES were 
subject to approval at the Executive 
Board meeting, plans for most Districts 
were still tentative in mid-January. How- 
ever, the following resume attempts to 
cover salient features of each District. 

By action of the Board of Directors it 
was decided that positive action would be 
taken to encourage CLA membership as a 
prerequisite for District meeting attend- 
ance. Therefore, all members are advised 
to bring their membership cards to their 
District meetings just as they did to the 
Annual Conference at Fresno. 
Golden Gate District 

The Golden Gate District meeting will 
be held in San Francisco, possibly at the 
San Francisco State College, on May 10. 
The theme will be “Challenge of Books.” 
District President Mrs. Mae Durham an- 
nounces that Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell 
of the UCLA Library will speak on this 
subject, as will author David Riesman and 
Dr. Fred Wilhelms, Chairman of the 
Division of Education and Psychology at 
San Francisco State College. 
Mt. Shasta District 

Arrangements for the Mt. Shasta Dis- 
trict meeting await the appointment of a 
President. The meeting date is tentatively 
set for April 12. 
Golden Empire District 

Golden Empire Distrftt will meet May 
3 at the California State Prison at Fol- 
som, assembling in Larkin Hall. The 
theme will be “A View of the Prison 
Library.’ Speakers will include Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Lawson, Associate Warden in 


Charge of Classification and Treatment, 
who will speak on ‘The Prison Library 
and the Rehabilitation Program’; Mr. 
Herman K. Spector, Librarian at San 
Quentin and Supervising Librarian of the 
Department of Corrections, who will talk 
on ‘Public Library Features of the Pris- 
on Library’; and Mr. Frederick Wemmer, 
Librarian, Sacramento County Library, 
who will discuss “The Work of the 
Library Advisory Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections.” 

There will be a picnic lunch on the 
reservation followed by a short tour of 
the prison. 
Southern District 

Southern District plans are being made 
by District President Roberta Bowler for 
April 26. The meeting will be held on 
the campus of the Associated Colleges at 
Claremont with a general morning ses- 
sion and section and committee meetings 
in the afternoon. 
Yosemite District 

An institute on book selection, directed 
by Dr. LeRoy C. Merritt, Professor of 
Librarianship at the School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California at Berkeley, 
has been announced for the Yosemite 
District meeting. District President Kath- 
erine Chastain stated that members of the 
Yosemite District will meet in the Student 
Union at Coalinga College at Coalinga, 
March 22. It is anticipated that the insti- 
tute will deal with both book selection 
policy and methods. Mr. Thomas Liggett 
of Bakersfield and author of Pigeon Flies 
Home, will be the visiting author. 
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Ir IS A TREMENDOUS PLEASURE to be 
here in Fresno—to be in your incompar- 
able state of California—and to meet and 
be with the many progressive leaders of 
CLA who created the program Library 
Week. 


We have taken inspiration from your 
vision and your accomplishment. We 
have learned much from your experience. 
We are forever grateful to you for your 
extreme generosity in sharing with us the 
many fine things you have built. 

I left New York three weeks ago today 
with but one principal aim — to make it 
to California! Now I’m here, somewhat 
the worse for wear, I’m afraid. I’ve met 
with librarians and citizens committees in 
Texas, spoke to state association meetings 
in Wisconsin, Missouri and Colorado. 
But this is the toughest assignment of 
them all — to speak on Library Week in 
the state where it was born! 


We have had great cooperation from 
many of the fine people in San Francisco 
where Library Week started in 1946. 
They have shared with us the details of 
how the program was established in the 
Bay area. We have had, in addition, 
complete help from your state officials 
who have given us valuable case histories 
of how the program has broadened. 


Permit me to speak from a national 
viewpoint. These are the aims as they 
are expressed by your fellow librarians. 

The main objective is ‘‘a better read, 
better informed America.” This means 
that the principal emphasis in oe 
will be on the promotion of reading in 
the community. 

The next aim for the libraries is to 
permanently increase the library's public 
relations resources in general and indi- 
vidual supporters in particular. This, of 


Ep. Note: As Director of Public Relations 
for the National Book Committee and director 
of National Library Week, John S. Robling 
addressed the Fresno Conference of CLA. Al- 
though Library Week originated in California 
Mr. Robling’s insight into the possibilities of 
this celebration are refreshing and useful. 


Wake Up And Read! 


BY JOHN S. 


ROBLING 


course, through the participation of so 
many prominent civic figures on the state 
and local committees. ° 

Reading, and knowing how to use 
books is a basic skill — a skill we should 
be armed with to make life fuller, more 
convenient, more enjoyable, to help us 
get where we want to be. Yet the habit 
of reading is not keeping pace with the 
increased education, the increasing leisure 
time or the highly disposable income the 
American people enjoy today. True, more 
books are teike published, magazine and 
newspaper circulations are higher, but the 
fact is that the U. S. has the lowest pro- 
portion of book readers of any major 
English country. In England, 
where only a small percentage have at- 
tended school beyond the age of 15, three 
times as many are reading a book at any 
given time. Half the adults in this coun- 
try live within a mile of a public library, 
but only a fifth of them ever visit it, and 
recent studies show that 60 percent of 
American adults had not read a book in 
an entire year. Only 7 percent of the 
recreation dollar was spent for reading 
matter of any hied-~incediie magazines 
and newspapers. The professional self- 
interest of librarians in setting out to re- 
verse this situation and expand the read- 
ing habits of the American people is 
self-evident; so is the commercial inter- 
est of publishers, but who else cares? 
It matters to parents who see their chil- 
dren bored with easy entertainment, and 
fearful that they will not be able to qual- 
ify for entrance into our over-crowded 
colleges; it matters to business men who 
need employees who are able to read and 
absorb material intelligently, employees 
who have a broad cultural background 
and trained concepts as well as technical 
training; it has particular significance to 
voluntary organizations which depend on 
the printed word to inform their mem- 
bership and to reach the public — they 
are anxious to strengthen the channels of 
communication between groups in the 
community; it matters to educators — for 
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in the coming universal education they 
cannot cope with huge numbers of stu- 
dents who have no common reading ex- 
perience to build on; it matters to doc- 
tors, ministers and social workers who 
every day see people with desperate prob- 
lems who lack the inner resources to face 
them. 

Now, for the first time all of these 
interests in a better read, better informed 
America will be given focus in a cam- 
paign of national scope, backed by all 
media — books, magazines, newspapers, 
radio & TV — who will use every pos- 
sible resource to bring home to people 
the value of the printed word and the 
importance of libraries. We are setting 
out to make the library card an important 
tool like the driver's license, to make 
books in the home as important as the 
family car in the garage — means for 
getting where you want to go in busi- 
ness, for pleasure, as items of prestige 
and a measure of status. As the horizons 
of Americans are broadened there will be 


large and more intelligent audiences for 
the theatre, films, TV and everything else 
that is related to printed materials or re- 
flected by them. The primary emphasis 
of Library Week will be on libraries, to 
show the ingen their value and encour- 


age their full use. The time is right for 
such a campaign. Americans have not 
found the fulfillment they seek, and one 
trend that is emerging from their search 
is the renewed accent on family living 
and the home as the center of social life. 


Reading at home can make the new 
found “‘togetherness’’ constructive mental- 
ly as well as emotionally, and the redis- 
covery of the intellect can be a shared 
experience. The library services act helped 
to organize librarians to fight for legis- 
lative support. The recent experience in 
arousing community support will be a 
valuable background for the Library 
Week drive. New standards of public 
library service have been issued by the 
ALA — they need community attention 
and support; recruiting personnel is a 
major problem for all libraries. 

National Library Week is jointly spon- 
sored by the National Book Committee 
and the American Library Association. 
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The National Book Committee, formed 
in 1954 through the joint efforts of the 
ALA and the American Book Publishers 
Council is a committee of outstanding 
citizens, leaders from industry, business, 
education and the arts who formed the 
non-profit citizens organization to repre- 
sent the public interest in books and read- 
ing. Gilbert Chapman, Pres. of Yale and 
Towne Manuf. Co. is chairman, and such 
people as William Nichols, _——s of 
This Week Magazine; Louis Cowan, Vice 
Pres. of CBS; Marchette Chute, and Nor- 
man Strouse, Pres. of J. Walter Thomp- 
son are on the steering committee for 
NLW. The theme of the campaign is 
Wake Up and Read, and Library Week 
itself is March 16-22, 1958. Why another 
week you say? Because a campaign such 
as this must have a target date to achieve 
impact and to obtain publicity. But the 
real opportunity of NLW is far bigger 
and more far reaching and starts right 
now. The exhibits,~ the publicity, the 
posters that focus attention in March are 
only the outward and visible sign of 
newly developed resources, new and pow- 
erful allies ie books and reading, and 
well thought out objectives. The activi- 
ties of NLW week in March are neces- 
sary attention getters. 


In the words of the Congressional 
Resolution on NLW introduced in the 
85th Congress “this program can increase 
support for libraries from the highest lev- 
els of leadership in the civic, economic, 
professional sak: cultural life of the coun- 
try." The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
is officially coordinating its “Operation 
Library’” project with National Library 
Week; The Community Affairs Dept. of 
the CFWC is urging state federation 
chairmen to promote NLW in connec- 
tion with their Know Your Library plans 
for the coming year. The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers is urging 
its state reading chairmen to actively sup- 
port the program. Also as support on the 
national level, there will be stories and 
special library week features in the big 
circulation magazines between now and 
March. This Week, with its circulation 
of 12 million devotes its inside front 


(Wake Up and Read .. . Page 61) 
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IN ONE OF THE FASTEST financial trans- 
actions in the history of the UC Board of 
Regents, the personal library of the late 
C. K. Ogden, famed founder of Basic 
English, was purchased for all the libra- 
ries of the State-wide University. An ex- 
traordinarily rich collection of over 60,000 
volumes, especially strong in materials on 
communication, linguistics, philosophy, 
and psychology, the library will be 
shipped to UCLA early this year. The 
seventy incunables, manuscripts and rare 
volumes will be divided between UCLA 
and UCB, while the remaining books will 
be shared by the smaller campus libraries 
at Davis, Santa Barbara, Riverside and 
LaJolla. Many of these books, while not 
rare, were published in small editions and 
are very difficult to obtain now. They will 
immeasurably enrich the libraries of the 
several UC campuses and, thus, the total 
library resources of the State. 

Mrs. Martha M. C. Ogilvie has left 
Chico State to become Geography Libra- 
rian at the University of Washington. 
Chico's new Order Librarian is Reeder 
M. Schenck (Denver °57). Donald 
Koepp, former Circulation Librarian at 
Chico has accepted an Assistantship at the 
School of Librarianship, UCB. Mrs. Ur- 
sula W. Benner (Washington '52), has 
been appointed Assistant Cataloger. 

The new American River Junior Col- 
lege Library at Del Paso Heights promises 
to be one of the most attractive new 
libraries in the State. Mrs. Gloria Kast, 
Librarian, writes that the furniture and 
shelving will be light birch. The brows- 
ing area, centered around a fireplace in 
the middle of the reading room, is to have 
walnut furniture covered with leather in 
tangerine, straw, black and white. It all 
sounds unusual and extremely inviting. 

UCD has a number of new people on 
the staff: Gertrude Ross, in the Refer- 
ence Department, has replaced Sarah 
Schreiber, resigned. She was formerly at 
SFSC. Miriam Hummel (USB) is in the 
Catalog Department, and John F. Dorsey 
(Denver), in Acquisitions, while Charles 
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BY GORDON MARTIN 


Burdick (Ill.) is new in the Loan Depart- 
ment. Paul Wonner of the Davis staff 
recently addressed the Golden Empire 
District of CLA on “San Francisco Liter- 
ary Renaissance.” One wonders why li- 
brarians don’t speak on their non-technical 
specialties more often. 

UC’s Library Council has approved a 
Berkeley proposal for the Rapid Trans- 
mission Project, to begin study in Febru- 
ary and to be completed in August, 1959. 
The Berkeley Electronics Research Labor- 
atory will conduct the work, under super- 
vision of Professor S. Silver, with Otto 
J. M. Smith and Aram J. Thomasian par- 
ticipating. The Project, to cost over 
$23,000, seeks information on possible 
methods of rapid transmission of informa- 
tion between the several campuses of the 
University, with hope of getting informa- 
tion of universal application. 

At UCB, Mrs. Virginia Fox (UCB) 
has joined the Agriculture Reference Serv- 
ice. Mrs. Naomi Held (Peabody), wife 
of the School of Librarianship’s new As- 
sistant Professor, has recently joined 
UCB's Catalog Department. 

The College of the Holy Names, Oak- 
land, is building its collections for gradu- 
ate work in English, music and the social 
sciences. Medieval and renaissance music 
are coming from Europe, and there have 
been additions in American literature, 
medieval and Elizabethan works, as well 
as English and American poetry. 

Donald D. Ranstead (UCB), formerly 
Reference Assistant at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is the new head of Reference at 
COP, Stockton. He replaces Lois L. Hig- 
man, who resigned to join the Palo Alto 
Public Library staff last summer. 

Mrs. Marion Smith, Chief Circulation 
Librarian at Stanford, has replaced Le- 
Vern Cutler as Director of the Jackson 
Library of Business. Jack Plotkin became 
Chief Circulation Librarian in October. 
Harold E. Korf, who joined the Stanford 
staff from the Oakland PL last year, is 
now Principal Humanities Librarian. 
Doris E. Pahland, a native of Berlin and 
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graduate of UCB, was appointed Humani- 
ties Librarian in October. 


Alice Charlton, who retired last August 
after eleven years as Chief Catalog Libra- 
rian at Stanford, has been appointed Chief 
Catalog Librarian, Emeritus, by action of 
the Board of Trustees in October. Mary 
Knights resigned as Assistant Chief Sci- 
ence Librarian in October in anticipation 
of marriage. She was replaced by George 
Vdovin. Mrs. Ellen Riedel has been pro- 
moted to Senior Science Librarian, respon- 
sible for the Engineering Library. 


Dudley Inggs from South Africa, is in 
charge of the Reference Desk at Pacific 
Union College, Angwin, according to Lois 
Walker, Librarian. Inggs was educated 
in the United States. 

Two recent additions to the UCSBC 
staff are Mrs. Margaret Kennedy as Bib- 
liographer in Acquisitions, and John J. 
Mescall in Reference. Mrs. Kennedy was 
head librarian of Idaho Falls PL, and 
Mescall (USC) was with the Reference 
Department of the State Library, Sacra- 
mento. 

UCSBC has inaugurated a series of cof- 
fee hours early in the semester for new 
faculty and department heads to get ac- 
quainted with Library staff members. 
Sounds like a fine idea. 

Glendale College hopes to get a new 
building from part of a bond election to 
be held in the Spring, according to 
Librarian Tom Toohey. 

Ground - breaking ceremonies for the 
new library at Chaffey College will be 
held March 17, Founder’s Day, according 
to Shirley Hopkinson, Librarian. 

Mary A. Peairs, formerly Education 
Librarian, is now in charge of the Cur- 
riculum Room on the Ramona campus, 
LASC. Robert W. Mautner has trans- 
ferred from the Catalog Department to be 
Periodicals Librarian for both campuses. 
John C. Wecker is now Acting Reference 
Librarian of the Ramona campus follow- 
ing the resignation of Marjorie Gardner. 
Mrs. Gardner is now a Base librarian for 
the USAF in France. Minoru Yanagahashi 
(Washington), came from Honolulu to 
be Assistant Reference Librarian at the 
Ramona campus. Dan A. Sniderman 
(USC) is now Assistant Circulation and 
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Reference Librarian at Ramona, having 
recently served with the LA County Pro- 
bation Department. William R. Madden 
(USC), is Reference Librarian on the 
Vermont campus having formerly been 
Assistant Reference Librarian at UCSBC. 
Morris Polan, Supervising Reference Li- 
brarian, is responsible for public services 
on the Ramona campus and is organizing 
subject reading areas for the new build- 
ing. Mrs. Ruth P. Funderburk is now 
Supervising Serials Librarian and also 
placed in charge of binding, book prepa- 
ration and repairs. 


Alfred Brandon, formerly Librarian of 
the College of Medical Evangelists, Loma 
Linda, has become Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Medical Center in 
Lexington, and Assistant Professor of the 
College of Medicine. His successor at 
Loma Linda has not yet been announced. 

Margot Schirmann, formerly with the 
Brooklyn PL, is now with the College 
of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 
She served with the USIS Library in Kas- 
sel for five years before being brought 
to the United States by the NY State 
Library Association. 

A refreshing library publication arrived 
recently, courtesy of Andrew Horn of 
Occidental College Library. Called the 
Occidental Bibliogram, the dittoed bul- 
letin disclaims literary polish and for the 
busy faculty member, rea//y important 
notices are marked by asterisks. Some- 
thing tells me the Occidental faculty will 
want to read the entire issues. 

Marianne A. Johnson (Columbia) has 
joined the Acquisitions section of the 
Biomedical Library at UCLA. She is the 
daughter of Walter J. Johnson, New York 
publisher of scientific books. Lee Wehle 
has replaced Lyle Perusse in the Reference 
Department. He is a Minnesota graduate. 
Donald E. Luck has replaced Clifford 
Wurfel in the Catalog section of the Bio- 
medical Library. He is a Columbia grad- 
uate, and comes to UCLA from Beloit 
College. Mrs. Clara Ralmon has joined 
the Catalog Department. She is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Budapest. 

Send News Items to Gordon Martin, 


Assistant Librarian, University of Califor- 


nia, Riverside. 
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Oscar HANDLIN of Harvard has recently 
put together a new anthology. It is called 
Readings in American History, and Knopf 
will sell it to you for $6.50. The other 
morning's mail brought me several sam- 
ple pages from the advance proofs, to- 
gether with less ambitious fliers from the 
college texts departments of half a dozen 
other publishers, and the usual invita- 
tions (in duplicate, as if I were twins) 
to subscribe to Newsweek and The Re- 
porter. I tore up these last. But I opened 
Mr. Handlin and read his preface. Here 
is what he says. 


That his book is a textbook for intro- 
ductory college courses. But not the usual 
sort of textbook: not a narrative survey, 
Plymouth Rock to Panmunjom. Under- 
graduates of today don’t need narrative 
surveys. They have covered the chrono- 
logical outlines of American history at 
least twice already in school. Doing it 
again would be like seeing an old movie 
—and Mr. Handlin doesn’t care to be 
an old movie, no matter how much the 
television networks may offer for him. 
He has other aims. 


From the table of contents we begin 
to see what they are. Molasses Act of 
1733, reads one entry; a planter’s diary 
of 1760, the Dred Scott decision, Bryan's 
Cross of Gold speech, read others. In the 
course of seven hundred odd pages there 
are exactly four hundred and sixty-five 
such separate items in the book, or one 
to every page and a half. And what are 
they for? “The successful teacher must 
impart vividness and meaning to the sub- 
ject,” admonishes Mr. Handlin in his 
preface. ‘“Vividness and meaning,” he re- 
peats as he fires the four hundred and 
sixty-five documents at our heads. What 


Ep. Note: Dr. Peter Fay, Assistant Professor 
of European History at California Institute of 
Technology delivered this paper at Southern 
District meeting last spring. His lucid analysis 
of historical writing promises to be of interest 
and help to every librarian concerned with se- 
lection and retention of materials in the field 
of history. 


Scissors And Paste History 


BY PETER W. FAY 


he has produced is not so much a text- 
book as a collection of texts. 

Now ‘‘vivid,”” observes Webster, means 
“having the vigor or freshness of life.” 
I wonder whether Mr. Handlin satisfies 
Webster ? 

Suppose we turn the early pages of 
the book and pick, not altogether at ran- 
dom, document number two. ‘Whereas 
our most dear and royal father King 





James .. . hath . . . granted unto the 
council established at Plymouth . . . all 
that part of America lying . . . from 


forty degrees of northerly latitude . . . 
to forty-eight degrees of the said north- 
erly latitude inclusively . . . ,” it begins. 
And so, with much sprinkling of the 
three little dots which indicate that ma- 
terial even more turgid is omitted, me- 
anders the Massachusetts Bay Company 
Charter of 1629. Has it “the vigor or 
freshness of life’’? 

For Mr. Handlin I suppose it has, just 
as for the career diplomat there is pre- 
sumably life in the formal text of an 
agreement delimiting the powers of the 
U.N. police force in the Gaza Strip. But 
the newspapers, who understand what 
most of us laymen mean by life because 
they have to sell it to us, do not begin 
with the formal text of the agreement. 
Most of them don’t even print it! Instead, 
they put their reporters to writing a story 
about the agreement: an eyewitness story 
if possible, with tear gas and _ blue- 
helmeted Danes and the imperturable 
Ralph Bunche. And then Time, which 
lives like a parasite on the news releases 
of the great newspapers and the great 
press associations, devours and regurgi- 
tates this story in briefer and still more 
vivid form. Nothing less pays, because 
nothing less conveys what is usually 
called the ‘drama’ of the event. 

No drama, no sales. No sales, no Time. 

The only reason the same fate doesn’t 
befall Mr. Handlin is that he doesn’t sell 
directly to the public, the student public 
in his case, but to the career diplomats: 
the teachers like myself. And while real 
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career diplomats cannot force the general 
public to read the texts of international 
agreements, we teachers can easily oblige 
our students to—well, at least buy Mr. 
Handlin. For our students are beasts in 
captivity. That is why Mr. Handlin’s pub- 
lishers send those sample pages to me, 
their keeper. And it is really to me that 
Mr. Handlin is speaking when he writes 
that the Massachusetts Bay Company 
Charter of 1629 will “illustrate as no 
secondary writing can the complexities 
and vividness of the American past.’’ Un- 
der this one-professional-to-another ap- 
proach, his arm about my shoulders, how 
dare I admit that the stuff just doesn’t 
do this wonderful thing for me? But as 
for my students, I am convinced that if 
given the liberty they wouldn't touch the 
Bay Company Charter with a ten foot 
pole. 

Why, then, do we conspire to make 
them touch it? 

The main reason is, I think, that a 
great many of my fellow teachers pass 
the point of being passive agents in the 
sale of books like this and become active 
accomplices, barefaced and unashamed. 
They actually agree with Mr. Handlin. 
They think history students actually ought 
to make their own history, out of the raw 
materials of documents. This is “digging 
down.” At the same time they think 
history students ought to be driven out 
of the narrow channels of political nar- 
rative into the open plains of social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and intellectual develop- 
ment. And they think this should be done 
not simply for Europe and America since 
the Fall of Rome or Luther or 1776, but 
for Baylon and China since the beginning 
of time. This is “broadening.” We must 
have, they say, an introductory course in 
world civilization: a course which will 
give our students “a vision of the whole 
tapestry of human history.’ I am quoting 
maliciously from the preface to A History 
of World Civilization, just out from 
Henry Holt, by Max Savelle. 

“A vision of the whole tapestry of 
human history.’ These are strong words. 
If I ask, “how’s your vision,” I simply 
mean do‘ you need glasses? But if I say 
“last night I had a vision,” it suggests 
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that I have undergone some profound 
experience, probably religious; that I am 
a candidate for beatification, or at the 
very least have been listening to Billy 
Graham. Nevertheless ‘‘a vision” is what 
we are promised by Mr. Savelle. ‘This 
is a vast and complex story,” his preface 
continues, “this history of the rise of 
civilizations built upon the aspirations, 
the struggles, the triumphs—aye, and the 
failures—of men. It is not an easy story 
to relate.’ Incidentally, Mr. Savelle wise- 
ly has seventeen collaborators as visionary 
as himself to help him relate it. “Yet he 
who can seize upon it, both in its details 
and in its broad sweeping perspective, 
should find it enjoyable; above all, he 
should better understand his fellow men 
thereby, and be, for that, a better and a 
wiser man himself.’’ Perhaps the page and 
a quarter devoted to the life of Jesus, 
the two pages on Indian architecture 
(with photographs), and the entire chap- 
ter spent on the American and French 
Revolutions (with Napoleon thrown in), 
are calculated to drive the student to 
this chastened state. And I am impressed 
by the advice on the publisher's blurb 
that “this text evolved through a long 
process—one of appraising and reapprais- 
ing the meaning of world civilization.” 
For what Toynbee set out to do in nine 
volumes, Mr. Savelle and his colleagues 
have accomplished in two. And not just 
once, but twice! Naturally the public is 
impressed too. And so a flood of volumes 
like these tumbles from the publishers. 
They cover all recorded history, on all 
continents. They are usually heavy, like 
Mr. Savelle’s specimen; in shape a bit 
like a thinnish Sears Roebuck catalogue; 
their texts printed in double columns on 
glossy paper. The pages smell nice, the 
maps and illustrations are abundant: they 
are triumphs of the printer's and the 
advertiser's art. But in my opinion they 
are even more useless than Mr. Hand- 
lin’s four hundred and sixty-five docu- 
ments, and for roughly the same reason: 
like a Sears Roebuck catalogue they con- 
vey information, but they don’t teach 
history. 

Of course students generally think his- 
tory is information. If the information 
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can be put into single words it becomes, 
for them, facts; if it requires a sentence 
or perhaps a whole paragraph, it becomes 
ideas or concepts, Who was Napoleon's 
first wife? Josephine—that’s a fact. How 
did Napoleon seize power? It will take 
several sentences to explain how a suc- 
cessful general fresh from a superficially 
brilliant campaign in Egypt connived with 
members of the Directory to make him- 
self First Consul. So this is an idea or 
concept; and woe unto you if, having 
promised your class a ‘factual’ quiz, 
you ask such a question. Still, both in 
their minds are simply information. And 
to a large extent their study of history 
amounts to no more than acquiring dates 
and names and, worst of all, fuzzy gen- 
eralizations such as: “Louis XVI lost his 
throne because he didn’t look out for the 
common people.’’ Which generalizations, 
picked up along with the dates and the 
names, the students file away against an 
approaching hour exam or final. 


Now I have nothing against informa- 
tion. I'm all for acquiring it. Dates and 
names and circumstances are the alphabet 
of history. You cannot begin without 
them. In fact, one of the things that both- 
ers me about Mr. Savelle’s book is that 
through being so broad, so well-rounded, 
so balloon-like, it doesn’t convey enough 
dates, names, and circumstances. Students 
have to learn facts. The real question is: 
what should they then do with them? 


In a little essay called Everyman His 
Own Historian the late Carl Becker sets 
out to answer that question. The past, he 
begins, is not as we often think it: fixed 
and dead. Rather it is fluid and living, 
“an imaginative creation, a personal pos- 
session which each one of us fashions 
out of his individual experience, adapts 
to his practical or emotional needs, and 
adorns as well as may be to suit his 
aesthetic tastes." And Mr. Becker sug- 
gests a homely little example: Mr. Every- 
man about to pay his coal bill. 

In the practical business of daily liv- 
ing, Mr. Everyman is a good historian. 
That is, he is as accomplished at conduct- 
ing the research necessary for paying his 
coal bill as he needs to be. His ability 
comes partly from experience, but mostly 
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from his awareness that this research has 
a quite limited, definite object. ‘Since he 
is not writing a book on ‘Some Aspects 
of the Coal Industry Objectively Consid- 
ered,’ it does not occur to him to collect 
all the facts and let them speak for them- 
selves.”” Since he merely wants to pay his 
coal bill, he selects only the facts which 
are relevant. “And not wishing to pay 
it twice, he is sufficiently aware, without 
ever having read Bernheim’s Lehrbuch, 
that the relevant facts must be clearly es- 
tablished by the testimony of independent 
witnesses not self-deceived.” Mr. Every- 
man does not wish to learn the whole 
truth, or arrive at ultimate causes; he 
wishes to pay his coal bill. He is per- 
sonally involved in a practical situation. 
“And on that low pragmatic level he 
is a good historian precisely because 
he is mot disinterested.” And later, Mr. 
Becker reminds us once again that “to 
establish the facts is always in order; but 
to suppose that the facts, once estab- 
lished, will speak for themselves, is an 
illusion.” 

What Mr. Becker is saying, I think, 
is that history is not what many people 
suppose. It is not the sum total of all 
past human thought and action, fixed and . 
ascertainable, capable of being rolled out 
like a carpet (or -Mr. Savelle’s tapestry) 
and examined with indifferent objective- 
ness (or vision). It is not the “march of 
time,” or “our glorious heritage,” to be 
run off or locked away. Rather it is an 
extension of our personal memory and 
experience. Its use is the use of personal 
memory and experience: to instruct our 
present thought and action, without de- 
termining them in any absolute way. Just 
as each of us here knows what he is go- 
ing to do after this tedious talk of mine 
is over because he remembers where he 
came from, so each of us makes up his - 
mind about integration in the South or 
Mr. Dulles’s foreign policy in the light 
of what he remembers about the Civil 
War or the Suez Crisis. In either case, 
amnesia would paralyze us. 

Of course our “memory” of the Civil 
War has to be acquired vicariously—by 
hearsay, or better still by reading books. 
It is no less a personal experience for 
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that. Each of us has to recreate the Civil 
War, to relive it in our imagination. Not 
hard with the Civil War, I admit; harder 
with the French Revolution, and much 
harder still with Caesar's Rome. But we 
have to make the effort. Otherwise his- 
tory remains a collection of artifacts shut 
up in a museum showcase. And it is the 
failure of Mr. Handlin and Mr. Savelle 
to encourage us to make this effort of 
the imagination which drives me to at- 
tack both. 


Mr. Savelle fails, I think, because he 
hands the reader a finished package. 
Those advertising slogans I read you be- 
tray this fact. No one talks about “the 
tapestry of human history,’ or admits to 
having Bsr and reappraised “‘the 
meaning of world civilization,” unless he 
suffers from the delusion that past human 
affairs can be understood quickly, com- 
pletely, and from the want A certain 
radio station tells me every evening that 
I don’t have to go abroad to know Swit- 
zerland or Venice, I can visit them in all 
their old-world charm for the price of 
failure of Mr. Handlin and Mr. Savelle 
is the Cinerama of my profession. And 
the students who read it and think that 
they too now understand “the aspira- 
tions, the struggles, the triumphs — aye, 
and the failures of men” are being 
gulled. 

Mr. Handlin comes out better. In fact, 
for the history teacher who wants his 
students to become personally involved in 
the past, this collection of documents 
might appear to be just the answer. I 
am sure that for some students, some 
documents are. But for most, documents 
are a chore: indigestible beads on the 
string which leads to the final exam. Or 
the worst example of what another late 
historian, the Englishman R. G. Colling- 
wood, called “‘scissors and paste.” By 
which he meant the kind of history which 
is put together, scrapbook fashion, instead 
of being told. And of course Mr. Savelle’s 
book, with its world coverage in two 
volumes by a chief and seventeen subor- 
dinates, is ‘scissors and paste’’ too. 

But perhaps I have been rude to my 
betters long enough. Let me tell you the 
kind of books I think historians ought to 
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write, and students read: Parkman, Gar- 
diner, Churchill, Alan Nevins, Bruce Cat- 
ton. Narrative, stories, color — above all, 
detail. And the further back in time the 
subject, the greater the detail. How else 
can you relive the distant past except by 
burying yourself in a small slice of it? 

I don’t care if my students can’t distin- 
guish Hittites from helots, or Jacobins 
from Jacobites. I don’t care if they are 
unable to list the seven causes of Rome’s 
decline (another textbook will make it 
eight), or describe in simple sentences 
the immortal legacy of Greece. If they 
relive one piece of history, understanding 
that people thought and acted in ways 
similar to ours but also very different, 
they will have learned a technique applic- 
able to any other piece. And then, if later 
they wish to, they can examine other 
pieces with an equal imaginative skill. But 
to do this they have to go deep. And the 
most inviting instrument for going deep 
is the well written narrative. 

I admit that most students are reluc- 
tant to spend time reading detailed narra- 
tive in the shape of historical classics. Most 
of us experience the same feeling. We are 
all for serious reading, of course. We 
look forward to spending a quiet evening 
with a good book. We anticipate settling 
into that armchair, brushing aside Life, 
and plunging really deeply into the things 
we have meant for so long to plunge 
really deeply into: Freeman's Lee, The 
Golden Bough, Proust. We figure if we 
can get to that armchair by, say, eight, 
we ought to be able to plunge nearly to 
the bottom before the ten o'clock news. 
That's a prospect we like. In fact we en- 
joy looking forward to it so much, we're 
reluctant to spoil the sensation by actually 
trying it. We buy Freeman or borrow 
Proust. But come eight o'clock, there are 
dishes to do; at eight-thirty the man from 
the Community Chest calls; at nine we 
begin paying bills; and at nine-thirty — 
why, we'd hardly get wet in half an hour. 
So once again we are forced to postpone 
our serious reading. We bear this with 
remarkable patience. 

Students are no different, I admit. A 
course which announced itself not as ‘‘a 
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broad survey of Elizabethan England” but 
as ‘a detailed study of King John and MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


Magna Carta,” and then assigned two 
volumes of Kate Norgate (assuming she 
was still in print), would not be popular 
outside a graduate school. But neither are 
Mr. Handlin and Mr. Savelle. Besides 
when I remarked that the American stu- 
dent body is a beast in captivity, I did not 
say I wished to set the beast free. 


So I, for my part, promise to teach and 
assign detailed, well written historical nar- 
rative. But I am only an assistant profes- 
sor attached to the Humanities Division, 
the lunatic fringe, of a science and engi- 
neering school. You, on the other hand, 
preside over the very source of things: the 
places where the history is kept. You have 


influence, perhaps indirect but great, over ; 


what books are bought, what books are 
prominently shelved, what books are 
promptly rebound. You can do much 
more than I to encourage the virtues and 
cast out sin. So encourage them. And if, 
inadvertently, the Handlins and the Sa- 
velles have already slipped onto your 
shelves, I will only observe that outside 
the Los Angeles area backyard burning is 
still legal. 


Your CLA Publications 
Committee Announces... 


Membership Roster, 1957 50 
California Local History, 
A Centennial Bibliography $6.50 
Finding List of Special Collections 
and Special Subject Strengths of 
California Libraries ea. 1.75 
Summary Proceedings of Fresno 
Conference, 1957 
Interlibrary Loan Information 
Leaflet — lots of 50 
Interlibrary Loan Card - pack 
of 50 50 
Wight —e Separation of Pro- 
fessional and Non-professional 
Work in Public Libraries ea. .25 


1.00 


1.75 
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California Library Bulletin 1950 
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Choosing The Right Book 15S 
Sayers: Of “Memory and Much- 
ness” - lots of 50 2.50 
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President's Report .. . (from page 41) 
necessary “eo in connection with the 
acquisition of real property when we are 
obliged to leave Mrs. Yelland’s home. At 
the end of my report there will be op- 
portunity for discussion of incorporation. 

A concomitant to incorporation is the 
proposal of the Executive Board that the 
present constitution and bylaws be sup- 
planted by new bylaws. This may appear 
to be a radical innovation, smacking al- 
most of the unstable politics of Nicar- 
agua, when it is remembered that our 
present constitution and bylaws were 
adopted only three years ago. The main 
reason for making this proposal is that 
the existing document does not conform 
to the pattern common to non-profit cor- 
porations; it does not authorize the hold- 
ing of property or the execution of con- 
tracts. A close reading of the existing 
constitution and bylaws revealed contra- 
dictions and omissions which crept in, 
despite the obvious care which the Con- 
stitution Revision Committee of 1954 
gave to its task. For example, no term of 
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office is set for the officers of the sec- 
tions; if Miss Cordts, Mrs. Tostevin, Mr. 
Rowe, and Mr. Blanchard desire to stay 
in office for 1958, they are perfectly free 
to do so, (I do not hear signs of enthu 
siasm from them.) 

To give an honest report, it is neces- 
sary to state that there was considerable 
wrangling in the Executive Board on a 
i roblem. The majority of the mem- 

mh not wish to reduce materially 
= number of the Executive Board, while 
a minority, including me, favored this 
step. There are seventeen members on 
the present board, and fifteen on the pro- 
posed new board of directors. The minor- 
ity wished to reduce this number to about 
nine, in order to save the travel expenses 
to two meetings of the board each year. 
The majority, however, pointed out the 
desirability of having as wide a geo- 
graphic and occupational representation 
as possible, and they carried the day. So 
there is basically no change from the 
current representation on the Board. 

There was no disagreement in the Ex- 
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ecutive Board on the desirability of having 
round-tables to represent the interests of 
smaller groups of members. The present 
document does not provide for this. It 
has been customary to appoint committees 
to do this, but the Executive Board rec- 
ognized that there is a conflict in logic 
between a committee appointed by it to 
discharge some duty of importance to the 
Association as a whole, such as the Leg- 
islation Committee or the Publications 
Committee, and a committee appointed 
merely to channel the interests of special 
groups, such as the Hospitals and Insti- 
tutions Committee. At the beginning of 
the year I attempted to appoint this latter 
committee, but after two refusals of the 
chairmanship, it began to dawn on me 
that this was not really a committee, in 
any constitutional sense, but a group of 
persons with like interests who should 
be running their own affairs, rather than 
having their affairs run by outsiders like 
the Executive Board of the Association. 
So the new bylaws seek to remedy this 
deficiency by giving an established status 
to all these smaller groups. 

You will have the opportunity on Fri- 
day to vote on these Sine after ade- 
quate time for discussion and questioning. 
The Executive Board recommends a favor- 
able vote, believing that the best of the 
present constitution and bylaws have been 
carried over into bylaws better designed 
to serve a non-profit corporation. 

Fellow members of the California Li- 
brary Association, I wish to conclude my 
report by expressing a keen sense of the 
honor which the office of president has 
given me. I have attempted, with the 
warm collaboration of the Executive 
Board, to strengthen our calling. It will 
ever be a matter of pride that you have 
entrusted this office to me. May our 
efforts in behalf of books and people be 


even more successful in the future! 


From Rialto Branch: A husky 14 year 
old boy checked out Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy and turned to his friend and said, 
“Gee, I hope that none of the fellows see 
me with this or they will laugh me out 
of town!” — San Bernardino County 
Newsletter. 
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Better Library Service ... (from page 36) 
these are all devices which have been 
tried in various places and found to be 
successful. I urge all Public Librarians and 
their Boards of Trustees to attack their 
problems in similarly imaginative, prac- 
tical and efficient ways. 


The right of every citizen of our State 
to have access to books of all kinds is 
axiomatic in a country whose government 
is based on the ideas of an informed 
electorate. Librarians have been leaders in 
the fight to keep our statute books free 
of censorship laws. I am sure you are 
aware of the fact that I vetoed a bill 
(Senate Bill 1839) at this session of the 
Legislature which would have brought 
confusion and controversy into the area 
of book selection in school libraries, Re- 
sponsible and fair-minded citizens, re- 
gardless of political affiliations, must stand 
together and unafraid in matters affect- 
ing intellectual freedom. There is no 
more clearly defined characteristic of an 
authoritarian government than when it 
starts to tell its citizens what they may 
or may not read. Education—and I in- 
clude Free Public Libraries in my defini- 
tion of education—is the greatest safe- 
guard and bulwark of our constitutional 
freedoms against Communistic propa- 
ganda. This is vitally so now when we 
are faced with a world struggle for the 
minds of men. 


The right of every citizen of our State 
to have free access to books goes beyond 
the problem of censorship, however. If 
libraries are poorly housed, inadequately 
stocked, inefikc ciently managed, or under- 
manned, or if they fail to attract their 
communities to use their services they are 
also depriving citizens of their right to 
read. 

It is clear, therefore, that it is our 
duty to the citizens of California to es- 
tablish systems of libraries in this State, 
which are available to everyone, which 
are economically managed, and in which 
the library seaenie which you yourselves 
have so admirably outlined, are constant- 
ly maintained. I wish you success in at- 
taining these goals and want to assure 
you that I will assist in every way possible 
in the attainment of them. 
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Wake Up and Read .. . (from page 50) 


cover — the Words to Live By page — 
in the Oct. 20th issue to Wake Up and 
Read and its implications. Others will 
devote features to the importance of read- 
ing as a leisure time activity and the re- 
sources at hand in libraries; the so-called 
shelter magazines will stress the need for 
a place to read and a place for books in 
the home. NEA Newsfeatures will sup- 
ply its 80 members with material for a 
special NLW supplement. The Adver- 
tising Council, in recognition of the pub- 
lic service nature of the campaign will 
list NLW in its March-April bulletin so 
that public service time on TV and radio 
may be allotted to it. But all this and 
more that is planned can do no more 
than support the work done by the state 
and local committees. The rallying point 
of the drive for community attention and 
action will be your libraries. Far more 
than anything else, NLW is an opportu- 
nity to gain new and powerful allies for 
libraries — the Bank President, the top 
executive of a local industry, the news- 
paper publisher, the leaders of service 
clubs, utilities companies — all those 
whose attention may be focused for the 
first time on the important resources in 
their midst. An organization handbook, 
now on press, will be ready shortly for 
distribution to state and local committees. 
The state committee, once it is formed, 
will act as a clearing house to coordinate 
efforts and initiate committees in various 
parts of the state — but this must be a 
two-way street, and some of the initiative 
must come from you. You need not wait 
for a state committee to tell you what 
can be done, in your community. This 
is your program, a chance to reach out- 
side your present resources and through 
the existing ones to tap others. Later on 
there will be a promotion kit available 
with the poster, display material, etc., but 
it will be the work you do between now 
and March that counts toward the realiza- 
tion of objectives, the development of on- 
going programs. What can you do, and 
how to start? The first thing you must 
feel is that certain specific and long range 
objectives you have for your own library 
and your own community can be helped 
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toward accomplishment by working with 
such a program. Know why these objec- 
tives are in the interest of your commu- 
nity, and how you would present them 
to leaders in your community with the 
help of the resources you now have—the 
column in the local paper, the book talk 
before groups and those who are already 
devoted friends of your library, in terms 
of public interest and self interest. Think 
of the people who could be invited to 
work on your local NLW committee. 
Then write to the chairman of your state 
committee and work with them on getting 
your local committee organized, Contact 
made as soon as possible with the chair- 
man of the committee of librarians de- 
velops into a two-way channel of infor- 
mation, ideas and materials. Present your 
ideas for the composition and activities 
of the local committee you want to see 
formed. The handbook of procedures and 
promotion suggestions will be available 
to any librarian who wishes to activate 
a local committee upon request to the 
state committee. 

Where we have the freedom to read, 
we have the duty to be informed! 
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Institutes . .. (from page 33) 
Arizona Library, Mr. Seymour Lubetzky 
of the Library of Congress, Mr. Clarence 
R. Graham of the Louisville Public Libra- 
ry and Mr. Lawrence Clark Powell, Mr. 
Everett T. Moore and Miss Betty Rosen- 
berg of the UCLA Library. 


The fee for the Conference will be 
$50.00, which will include meals and 
housing in a campus dormitory, and all 
meetings will be held on the campus. 
Family parties, including children over 
eight years old, are invited at a fee for 
housing and meals of $27.00 for shared 
rooms and $30.00 for single rooms. 


Registration is limited to 125. Com- 
plete information and an application 
blank may be secured by writing the De- 
partment of Conferences and Special Ac- 
tivities, University Extension, University 
of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 


Choose your worshop preference now 
and contact the appropriate leaders, since 
it appears all will be crowded and ad- 


vance registration is required. 
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Cost Analyses .. . (from page 30) 

In conclusion let me suggest building 
costs for one or two hypothetical libraries 
based upon the cost experiences of the 
libraries in the survey. I have tried to use 
a median cost figure weighted for in- 
creased current costs. A wood frame or 
concrete block library of 4,000 square feet 
might cost: 


Building $60,000 $15 sq. ft. 
Shelving 8,500 14% of bldg. cost 
Furniture 6,000 10% of bldg. cost 
Architect 4,800 8% of bldg. cost 
Site 


development 2,000 





$81,300 
A reinforced masonry building of 
10,000 square feet might cost: 
Building $180,000 $18 sq. ft. 
Shelving 25,200 14% of bldg. cost 
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Furniture 14,400 8% of bldg. cost 
Architect 14,400 
Site 


development 4,000 


$238,000 

Variable factors and additional equip- 
ment or features may increase or decrease 
these amounts. We might nevertheless 
estimate that a 4,000 square foot building 
would cost from $70,000 to $90,000 for 
an overall average cost of $20 a square 
foot, and that a 10,000 square foot build- 
ing would cost from $200,000 to $240,- 
000 or an average of $22 a square foot. 

In closing I wish to recommend that 
a committee of librarians draw up an ade- 
quate building costs form and devise some 
means for seeing that adequate records 
of public library building costs are main- 
tained. 


LOOKS even without books IS IMPORTANT! 


Your library needs Ames 3-Way Planning — before you 
shelve books. First, use Ames Engineering Service 
for better utilization of space for patrons and staff. 
Second, choose Ames-designed shelving or compact 
storage book-drawers, and bookstack accessories, 
to meet your particular needs. And third, 
make a selection from 18 Ames standard colors. 
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Please Note... (from page 14) 
of all Caldecott prize winners may be se- 
cured as well as originals by leading 
artists from other countries and from past 
decades. 

Miss English’s leadership among school 
and county librarians had national value 
so that it is hoped that contributions of 
money will be received from all parts of 
the country. They may be sent to the 
treasurer, Miss Mildred Clyde Armstrong, 
Pasadena Public Library, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 

YOUR ASSOCIATION MAY BE ABLE to offer 
you the opportunity to save money on cer- 
tain kinds of insurance. At its January 
meeting the Board of Directors approved 
a poll of members to determine interest in 

1. Group insurance to reduce salary 

loss in case of illness or injury, 

2. Automobile insurance. 

When this ballot to determine your in- 
terest in such mentioned benefits reaches 
you, will you please answer and return it 
promptly to guide the Board in its effort 
to make CLA membership even more 
valuable to you. 


For Complete Library 
Binding Service See 


All binding conforms to 
Class A Specifications. 


TREASURE TROVE 
and LABCO covers used 
on available titles. 


Bookbinders 


ANgelus 1-2281 
1459 South Lorena Street 
Los Angeles 23, California 


BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENCY 


Special Attention Given Library 
and School Orders 


LOW PRICES—GUARANTEED SERVICE 
REFERENCES 


5678 Miles Avenue 
Oakland 9, Calif. 


LM Le 


aia.at] Mada 


Attractive Bindings With 
atalino 1a 


Reasonable Prices 


Serving the Western States 


ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 
ANGWIN, CALIFORNIA 
Freight Address — St. Helena 








POSITIONS OPEN 


LIBRARIAN |, Adult Reference Department, 
Alhambra Public Library, Alhambra, Calif. Re- 
quired accredited library school graduation. 
Salary: $4272-5328, vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment, part paid hospital and medical benefits. 
Southern California living. Apply: George F. 
Farrier, Chief Librarian. 


HEAD, Boys’ and Girls’ Library: Alhambra 
Public Library, Alhambra, Calif. Required: Ac- 
credited library school graduation; four years 
appropriate experience including one year suc- 
cessful supervising experience. Salary $5328- 
5952; vacation; sick leave; retirement; part paid 
hospital and medical benefits. Southern Cali- 
fornia living. Attractive Boys' and Girls’ Library 
with fireplace. Apply: George F. Farrier, Chief 
Librarian. 

ASSISTANT CITY LIBRARIAN—City of Berke- 
ley. College grad and degree or certificate in- 
dicating | yr. graduate study in accredited 
school of library science and 3 yrs. exper. ad- 
ministering a major unit or function of a library 
system. Age not over 50 yrs. Salary $505-$613 
depending on qualifications. Apply by Jan. 18, 
to City Hall, Personnel Office, Berkeley, Calif. 


ASSISTANT CITY LIBRARIAN: Newport Beach, 
Calif. Salary $375-$450. Completion of ALA 
approved library curriculum and one years pro- 
fessional experience preferred. New assistant 
department head position. Excellent opportu- 
nity to gain broad technical and administrative 
experience in expanding library system. Pleas- 
ant coastal community in Southern Calif. Apply 
Thomas Childs, Personnel Officer, City Hall, 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

READER'S ADVISER plus some Reference duty 
—Librarian |, position open now. Salary range 
$330-390. Starting salary depends on experi- 
ence. All benefits including 22 days annual 
leave plus 5 holidays. Graduation from an ac- 
credited School of Library Science is a pre- 
requisite. Open on December |, Librarian |, 
concerned chiefly with book selection and or- 
dering, some circulation hours included each 
week. Salary, etc., same as above. SANTA ANA 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, Santa Ana, California. 
LIBRARIAN—Interesting position available in 
California Civil Service for professional Libra- 
rian. Position requires graduation from college, 
one year of graduate study in an accredited 
library school and minimum of two years ex- 
perience. Salary- begins at $395 per month, 
regular increases to $481, 40 hour work week, 3 
weeks paid vacation, and other employee bene- 
fits. For further information write or call Per- 
sonnel Officer, Metropolitan State Hospital, 
Norwalk, California. Phone University 43721. 
HEAD OF SCHOOL DEPARTMENT in County 
Library giving school service. Work with teach- 
ers at headquarters and in the field. 80 elemen- 
tary schools over large, beautiful county. $415- 
439-464-491. Raise after 6 months. Librarian 
degree, driving experience required. 3 assist- 
ants. Stephen Ewing, Humboldt County Library, 
Eureka, California. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR A PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARIAN to supervise our ambitious Audio- 
Visual program. Initiative, leadership and in- 
genuity are needed for this position in a rapid- 
ly expanding library system looking forward to 
a new central building and additional branches. 
Salary $4932-$5916 plus three weeks vacation, 
sick leave, retirement and other benefits. For 
@ position with a future apply to Raymond M. 
Holt, Pomona Public Library, 380 North Main 
St., Pomona, California. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


CATALOGER—Available March |. Trained and 
experienced. Address: 358 S. Oregon St., On- 
tario, Oregon. 


YOUNG MAN, AB education, Immaculate 
Heart College Library School graduate, State 
special secondary credential librarianship, fa- 
miliar with all phases of library work, 3 years 
experience, seeks position. Address: 126 via 


Xanthe, Lido Isle, Newport Beach, California. 
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You can be sure of completely inte- 
grated library services and a functional 
arrangement of furnishings when you 
plan with Library Bureau. Only we 
make everything for your library needs 
— from the smallest item of supply to 
the latest in equipment and furniture. 

Every phase of your operations will 
get careful consideration, for our capac- 
ity to serve you has been built over 81 








TRADEMARK 


years of successful relations in the 
library field. 

No less important is the wealth of 
experience we pass on to you in con- 
sultations with our trained specialists 
located throughout the country. 
Whether you are planning, remodeling . 
or simply rearranging your library, or 
if you just want to discuss your present 
facilities, we welcome your call. 


Remington. Frand 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


2601 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, California 
41 First Street, San Francisco 5, California 





LET VROMAN’S SERVE YOU 


Librarians all over the West are finding that they save 
time and money when they buy books from VROMAN’S, 
where service is now better than ever! 


New business machines, new office procedures insure 
faster delivery from the largest stock of books in the West, 
with faster follow-up on special orders, faster action on re- 
turns—all so important to busy librarians. 


Take advantage of this single, handy source to fill all of 
your book needs. It’s good business to do business with 
VROMAN'S. 


Order ALL of your books from VROMAN'S 


eID \ /ROMAN'S 


A. C. VROMAN, INC. 
Trade and Library Books of All Publishers 


383 South Pasadena Avenue * Pasadena, California 











